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Tue February number of the Valley Magazine 
has made its appearance. If you know what is good 
in periodical literature, you want to buy this number 
at once. It is of artistic make-up and its list of con- 
tents well above the current standard of monthly maga- 
zines. The Valley Magazine is the “real thing.” Price 
five cents the copy. 


THE EDITOR IN NEW YORK 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


he feels the undercurrent of opposition, if not 

hostility to Roosevelt. He is no hero to the 
Gothamite, or, if he is, he is “only that and nothing 
more.” The “man in the street,” especially if it be 
Wall street, distrusts Roosevelt. Fifth avenue doesn’t 
care much for him, because strenuosity is “bad form.” 
The Bowery and the East Side generally do not like 
him, because they don’t get anything from him. They 
want “bread and the circus.” They care infinitely 
more for “Dry-Dollar” Sullivan, who can get them 
into jobs or “out of hock.” 

New York is money-mad. It is anxious only that 
prosperity shall continue. It feels that Roosevelt is un- 
safe, that he is likely to do something that will inter- 
fere with prosperity. New York has but one god— 
he is incarnate in J. Pierpont Morgan. When Morgan 
bats an eye, New York has universal ophthalmic con- 
vulsions. On the day the President appeared at the 
Exchange, business in speculative markets was sus- 
pended and there were thousands of ears glued to 
telephones in brokers’ offices, awaiting news as to how 
Morgan greeted the President. When Morgan grasped 
the President’s hand in-both his own, and the scene 
was reported over the wires, all speculative Gotham 
felt that everything was all right. 

But Morgan doesn’t like Roosevelt. Not a little 
bit. He tolerates the President. He was offended at 
the President’s interference in the coal strike. He 
didn’t like the way Roosevelt treated the Rockefeller 
telegrams to Senators, telling them what not to do on 
the trust question. Morgan doesn’t like the way Roose- 
velt talks. Every time Roosevelt first talks on a ques- 
tion, what he says intimates action, and often drastic 
action. He goes at things as if he were going to eat 
them up, but the mastication never comes off. Some 
one from headquarters—No. 1 Wall street is headquar- 
ters for the universe these days—heads off the Presi- 
dent. Some one tells him that he must not do this or 
must do that to give security to the business interests. 
Some one tells him this, and that some one is generally 
some one who has a strong swing in the Republican 
party and in Congress, and can make trouble for 
Roosevelt. This thing of having to keep Mr. Roose- 
velt’s acts from chiming harmoniously with his words 
is annoying to “the business interests.” As feels Mor- 
gan, so feel all the big brokers, the big railroad men, 
the big manufacturers, the big importers. They think 
Roosevelt is too apt to do something that “will disturb 
present conditions.” They feel that they can possibly 
keep him straight during this term, but they have an 
intuition that he will “take the bit in his teeth” if he 
reaches the White House for a second term. They 
don’t want him to have a second term. They feel that 
he has captured the imagination and the emotions of 
the country to an extent sufficient to render it impossi- 
ble to prevent his nomination next summer, but they 
are living in hope that they may be able to prevent his 
re-election, 

And here is where the hope of the Democrats comes 
in. They are banking heavily upon the thory that the 
big interests which, in the past, have contributed so 
greatly to the success of the Republican party, by their 
contributions, will refuse to contribute again if Roose- 
velt be nominated. They are not sure that the big 
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interests will give money in aid of the Democratic 
campaign, but they will be notified if no money is given 
to the Republican managers. If the Republicans have 
no money from Wall street and its allied interests, the 
Republicans cannot carry “the doubtful States.” The 
Democrats can carry those States under those condi- 
tions, and they can carry them with a candidate who 
is not thoroughly in accord with Bryanism. New York 
is the chief of the doubtful States, and therefore the 
Democrats who want to win are figuring that the 
Democratic candidate must be a New York man. New 
York thinks that Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan 
probably, and some other wabbly States will follow a 
New York leader who is “safe.” 

New York’s man is Judge Parker. You hear noth- 
ing but Parker in the hotel corridors and cafés. 
Parker it will be, unless something snaps, or slips a 
cog. Parker is a high-toned lawyer. He “took his 
medicine”—that is, he swallowed Bryan—in 1896 and 
1900—yet he is not a free-silver man. He says he voted 
for Bryan on both occasions. This will satisfy the 
regulars all over the country. So good an authority 
as Colonel Joseph K. Rickey, of St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, New York and everywhere, thinks Parker would 
be satisfactory to Mr. Bryan. Col. Rickey is very 
close to Mr. Bryan. I saw them talking together to- 
day (Sunday) at the Victoria Hotel. Mr. Bryan made 
a rattling good speech at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
night and was very well received, the hosts being the 
New York Press Club, and his toast being “The Man 
Without the Hoe—press,” in other words, the editor 
of the weekly paper. It was a very clever and effective 
appeal to the country, through the country editor, and 
it will tell before very long. It will be found that 
this very speech will prevent the utter elimination of 
Mr. Bryan as a party leader. Mr. Bryan says, in an 
interview in this (Sunday) morning’s Journal, that 
he is not a candidate, but his country editor speech 
is the stuff that means that the reorganized Democracy 
“will have to do business” with Mr. Bryan before he 
will permit them to win. 

Judge Parker is David B. Hill’s man. That is 
against him to a greai extent. Croker, though living 
in England, is still boss of New York, and Croker’s 
hatred of Hill has not in the least abated. A close 
friend of the Wise Man of Wantage told me the other 
evening that Parker would not be “put over the plate” 
if Croker could prevent it. This man said that, of 
course, things might be fixed up between Croker and 
Hill on some basis that would let Croker in on the 
distribution of patronage in the event of Democratic 
National success, but that if present plans carried, 
Croker would put up a stunning big man for Governor 
and elect him. That man would be given rein enough 
to permit him to make a showing of independence of 
Tammany dictation, and this would give him fame as 
another Tilden or another Cleveland, throughout the 
country, which would make him an available candidate 
for President. I confess that this seems a little far- 
fetched, but one has to bear in mind that Croker is an 
Indian who never forgives or forgets and that he often 
finds the long way around to be the shortest route 
home. 

There is no doubting the Republican lukewarmness 
towards President Roosevelt in the East. He doesn’t 
seem to have strengthened himself materially any- 
where, except among “the nigger-lovers” in Massachu- 
setts. The Quigg-Lessler scandal hasn’t helped the 
party in power. Governor Odell still lives in hope that 
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providential lightning may strike him. Senator Platt 
is not in love with Roosevelt. On every hand you hear 
that Odell has made a first-rate Governor. Opinion 
upon that point is as unanimous as is the opinion in 
St. Louis that Rolla Wells is the best Mayor St. Louis 
ever had. Roosevelt’s friends in New York City are 
not liked. They are not in touch with the people. 
Even where the President has yielded to the practical 
politicians, he has not tied himself up with the vote- 
getters. He is fearfully “shy” on effective “boosters.” 
The New York “press” does not take him seriously. 
There is a covert sneer at him even in_ the 
approving editorials about him in the Tribune, 
the Evening Post, the Times, the Press, Harper's 
Weekly. Coming to this city from the West, one can- 
not help a feeling of surprise at the small regard in 
which the President is held, personally. There is no 
glamour about him here. He is regarded as a smart 
boy might be regarded, and his very smartness,—pre- 
ciosity, you might call it—is an element that makes for 
distrust of him. These days in New York, to any one 
who is anything of a mixer, are enough to make it 
seem very doubtful that Mr. Roosevelt has such a lead- 
pipe “cinch” upon the next National election. And the 
doubt is not least strong in the mind of one who comes 
here with a sincere admiration for the President as a 
man and an official. If he has the least bit of Demo- 
cratic blood in his veins, he cannot help feeling that 
Democracy still has a chance to win, and that Demo- 
cratic principles may triumph again, for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s moves against the trusts are all beginning to 
appear like “plays to the galleries,” yet strong enough 
to displace the trusts, and they must be valuable as 
hints to the Democracy for future procedure. If the 
Democrats get in they will know how to hit the trusts— 
but, unfortunately, as all I have written here thus far 
must indicate, the scheme as outlined by “the con- 
trollers of the situation” involves the election of men 
who will not hit the trusts as Mr. Roosevelt pretends 
to do. 

Morgan is Master. Aligned with him are the great 
interests of every State in the Union. Those interests 
are afraid of Roosevelt. They will take a chance on 
a Democrat who will not “go looney” on the line of 
Democratic opposition to existing business and finan- 
cial conditions. The money of the country is ready to 
go with the Democracy, for once. Whether that be a 
good thing, on broad ethical consideration, need not be 
argued nere. I am talking of the situation, as it 
strikes me here, after dipping into various circles in 
which politics is either all of business or a very vital 
part thereof. 

Another surprise for the visitor to New York who 
takes an interest in politics is the revelation of feeling 
concerning the President’s attitude on the negro ques- 
tion. It is undeniably true that, as they say in the 
street, “Roosevelt is in bad on this question.” He has 
come forth, to the general thinking, for social equality 
for the negro. That will not do. Even the New York 
Sun gags at that and tells Mr. Roosevelt that he goes 
further on that question than did Mr. Lincoln. It 
quotes Lincoln copiously in maintenance of its position. 
It shows even that Lincoln was not quite ready to “go 
the whole hog” in the matter of political equality for 
the negro. New York always was pro-Southern in its 
sympathies, even though it did send the Sixty-ninth 
and the Zouaves to the front in 1861. Southern senti- 
ment is still strong here socially, and, therefore, in a 
business and political way. The aristocratic sentiment 
is strong here, and that sentiment is inimical to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s social equality tendencies. The President’s 
appointments of negroes to office in communities an- 
tagonistic to negroes is equivalent to a determination 
to force into a man’s house a man or woman whom 
he does not wish to have there. It is a violation of 
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ordinary politeness. So New York feels, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt might have felt something sting him, 
too, if he had been present at the Press Club reception 
last evening and heard the applause that greeted Sen- 
ator Tillman when that worthy spoke on “the nigger 
question,” and skillfully, if brutally, pilloried the Presi- 
dent as an advocate of social equality. The social 
equality issue is one that the President cannot well 
dodge. It is one in which his attitude is at variance 
with that of every sane American. He cannot get 
away from the argumentum ad hominem—do you want 
the negro in your home on an equal footing with your- 
self? 

Decidedly, Mr. Roosevelt is not so popular in the 
East as some of us in the West have been led to sup- 
pose. Decidedly, too, his lack of popularity is not in 
the “hupper suckles” alone. The mention of his name 
in a packed house at a vaudeville show, the other 
evening, hardly “got a hand.” Of course, New York 
City chiefly remembers Mr. Roosevelt as a reformer. 
[t was not enthusiastic for him when he was fresh 
from San Juan hill. His majority when elected Gov- 
ernor was not paralyzing in extent. Gotham never 
remembers kindly those who attempt to put it in a 
strait-jacket, and it still holds against Roosevelt the 
memories of dry Sundays and a juiceless “Tenderloin” 
in the days when he was a Police Commissioner. 

New York is very sick of reform. It does not hold 
Mayor Low in high regard. Everywhere you go you 
are told that the reform administration of the city is a 
flat failure. It doesn’t matter whether you inquire on 
this matter at the Netherlands or the Savoy, or at Lit- 
tle Hungary, down in Houston street; the reply is 
always the same, to the effect that New York is not 
New York under reform auspices. The reformers 
have done nothing but “bluff.’ They have not 
“made good” on a_ single bluff. They are 
always found “holding deuces.”. New York never 
struck me before as being quite so dirty as it is to-day 
and I have been here many times, when Tammany had 
not only its nose, but all four feet in the trough. The 
streets don’t seem so clean as they were. The police 
don’t seem to be any more efficient in “suppressing 
vice.” You still find the newspapers wondering if the 
“graft goes higher up” than the police captains. Gen- 
eral Greene is trying to put the police on a military 
basis, but though he treats the town to a bi-weekly 
shake-up of the force, the shake-ups don’t produce tan- 
gible results other than the inconveniencing of people 
who want drinks after one o'clock in the morning or 
on Sunday. There are raids upon gambling houses, 
but they are farces. District Attorney Jerome is always 
threatening to do reformatory “stunts,” but they never 
materialize. He doesn’t get the “big guns” in 
gambling, or the “main guys” who “protect” other 
forms of vice. Mr. Jerome is what “the boys” call, “a 
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four-flusher.”. When you mention his name “they just 
laugh.” He is thought to be a rather poor imitation of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He is not one-tenth as successful a 
reformer as St. Louis’ own Joseph Wingate Folk, al- 
though Mr. Jerome has the assistance of Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, as Mr. Folk has of Dr. Boyd in St. Louis. 
Parkhurst and Boyd—pax nobile fratrem! Mayor 
Low’s administration is spineless in the extreme. He 
doesn’t seem to dare say that his soul is his own. He 
seems to be trying to straddle all issues. He is a failure 
because his academic theories are in irreconciiable 
conflict with the facts of life as it is lived in New York 
City. He puts up a-good talk, but when you bring 
him to the test implied in the query “What has he 
done?” Mayor Low is most stentoriously in the voca- 
tive. Everything that is being done for the Greater 
New York had its inception under Tammany. Every- 
thing that the New Yorker likes flourished under 
Tammany. Everything that is not to the ingrained 


New Yorker’s liking in present conditions is attributed 
to the reformers. ‘The streets are not as clean as they 
were under Tammany. The town is just as open as it 
was under Tammany, but not widely and frankly open 
as the New Yorker likes it. The “graft” has not been 
abolished anywhere. The crooks find the place a soft 
snap as of yore. The police are said to be more in- 
efficient than they were. The New Yorker, whether 
Republican or Democrat, is inclined, whenever vicarism 
presents itself, to reiterate Asa Bird Gardiner’s famous 
ejaculation, “To Hell with Reform!” To the “rank 
outsider,” like myself, New York seems superficially 
much the same as ever. If you are “in the know” you 
“can get any game you want.” It is only when you get 
next the dyed-in-the-wool Gothamite that you realize 
that there is some sort of repression or suppression in 
the atmosphere that is displeasing to the broad-gauge 
spirit of the people. They are all thanking their stars 
that the present state of things cannot last, that Tam- 
many is certain to come into power again—yes, and 
that a reinstated Tammany means a reinstated Croker, 
even if he is an exile and living like an Englisn 
squire on an English estate. Croker still bosses Tam- 
many. His henchmen control the organization abso- 
lutely. That is now admitted on all sides. This may 
mean to some of the dilettanti of politics all over the 
country the reintrenchment and reinthronement of “the 
power of evil,” but the New Yorker doesn’t care for 
that view of politics. What he longs for is the return 
of the days when the motto of New York was “live 
and let live.” This being the case, the outsider, who 
doesn’t notice any particular difference between the 
New York of to-day and the New York of a few years 
ago, wonders what will happen when the restoration 
comes. Will the old town break loose as London did 
when it ridded itself of the Puritan incubus? What a 
hot time there will be! 

For the rest of one’s impressions of New York one 
may say briefly that the St. Louisan feels very much at 
home here in knocking about the streets. In the first 
place, the air is as smoky as in St. Louis—due to the 
use of soft coal as a result of the shortness of the an- 
thracite supply. In the second place, one meets so 
many St. Louisans of note. You find yourself hot on 
the trail of David R. Francis and Mayor Wells and 
City Counselor Bates, and you'll find—even if you have 
been criticizing D. R. F., as I have been, on his World's 
lair management—that he is a pretty big man in the 
opinion of people here, and that if he makes the 
World’s Fair a big “go,” he may be nominated for 
President at a Democratic convention held during that 
Fair at St. Louis. You hear down in Wall street that 
“Jim” Campbell is deing things of note in railways 
and financiering, that affect the general situation not 
a little, and that B. F. Yoakum, president of the ’Fris- 
co, is the one conspicuous figure in splendid railroad 
management that recent conditions have produced. 
You see Mr. Campbell and Mr. Yoakum, and Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, in close confabulation at lunch, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and over to the side a little Julius 
S. Walsh in consultation with a lot of men who look 
like nothing but money. It seems that a page races 
through the rotunda every half minute crying out the 
name of Richard C. Kerens, and he darts this way 
and that with his kind face ever lit with a smile, and 
his manner ever affable and bland. John Scullin drops 
in with that simple, innocent air of his and _ talks 
mysteriously with Harris, the partner of John W. 
Gates. Dr. J. J. Lawrence is a familiar personage to 
all the moguls that gather at the great caravanserai, 
and they all listen when “he tells them,” for he is 
noted for the shrewdness of his ideas, even if he is 
old-fashioned in some things. W. P. Smythe, our 
United States agent at Hull, England, is dining to- 
night with Mr. P. J. Cunningham, the great St. Louis 
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woolen merchant, and ex-Congressman Charles F. 
Joy is even more at home and more generally liked 
about the Waldorf than he is about the Southern in 
St. Louis. George W. Parker seems a very busy man 
in the corridors, too, and he looks as if he were glad 
that Rolla Wells beat him in the race for the 
Mayoralty. Harry W. Walker, editor of The 
New Yorker, an old St. Louis boy, is undoubtedly 
possessed of an acquaintance with more New Yorkers 
and with more celebrities from all over the country 
than any other flaneur in the city, and if you tell any- 
body off-hand that you know Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, well enough to call his “Gus,” you are 
“in it” at once. You bump into St. Louisans every- 
where, and they are always right were there is “some- 
thing doing.” You find that St. Louis is rather more 
“on the map” than it was even a year ago or eight 
months ago, There is a decided interest in the World’s 
Fair, and if you can tell any little incident within your 
personal knowledge of any of the figures in the great 
boodle scandal you are sure of an audience. Senator- 
elect Stone walked into the Hoffman House the other 
evening, and there must have been two dozen men 
waiting for him, all of them of an appearance indi- 
cating that they amounted to something, and their 
manner equally indicative that they felt that Stone was 
a personage to whom it were well to show deference. 
Yes, the St. Louisan in New York is not lost in a 
great city. 

There is more to write of New York from the 
standpoint of a visiting feuilletonist, and the Mirror’s 
readers shall have it in doses not too large and not 
wholly disagreeable pending the writer’s return to 
the World’s Fair City. 
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Insufficiency of Knowledge 

S a spiritual renaissance approaching? Maurice 
| Maeterlinck, the Belgian mystic, thinks it is. And 

other leading thinkers voice the same thought. They 
declare that materialism is on the defensive all along 
the line of modern intellectual endeavor; that the 
statements and promises of scientists no longer evoke 
unstinted, credulous enthusiasm; that the opinion is 
growing that nothing essential, nothing of the mystery 
of life, of the why and wherefore, has yet been proved. 
Scientific results, so far obtained, have only deepened 
the mystery that surrounds us. They have led to de- 
cide superficial progress, to a better knowledge of 
phenomena, but not brought us any nearer to a solu- 
tion of the mystery which constantly tempts and tan- 
talizes our knowledge-hungry and darkly-perceiving 
mind. Material achievements there have been many 
in the last fifty or hundred years. We possess more, 
we enjoy more, we know more of the tangible and 
reachable, but this increased possession, enjoyment and 
knowledge has only whetted our spiritual appetite for 
the intangible unreachable. The more we reflect upon 
the achievements of modern civilization, the more we 
realize the littleness, the futility, the emptiness of things 
material, which are the end-all and the be-ail of merely 
earthly human endeavor and strife. What do things 
of this kind amount to, after all? They neither give 
satisfaction to our real self, nor have the attribute of 
permanence. We take them, simply because we need 
them, or because they. tickle our feelings of selfishness, 
pride and vanity. The most intense and most slavish 
worshiper of the fetish of earthly possessions has, or 
must have, if he has any glimmer of intelligence, mo- 
ments of revelative introspection, when he sees the bot- 
tomlessness of the awful pit which is forever yawning 
and ready to swallow up all the boasted material and 
intellectual glories of mankind, and to bridge and cross 
which will ever. be utterly beyond the capabilities of 
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the mere breathing clod of human animalism. It is 
in such moments, when we imagine to see a faint re- 
flection of the flashlight of the real, of the infinite, that 
we realize the fine potency and lasting truth of Paul’s 
words: “For the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” It 
would seem that the intense, relentless pursuit of ma- 
terial things, which has been, and still is, character- 
izing this industrial and scientific age, is slowly bring- 
ing about a spiritual revival that will finally assume a 
scope and lead to results far beyond present expecta- 
tions and superior to anything of the kind chronicled 
in the annals of history. It must not be presumed from 
the prevalence of skepticism and atheism at the present 
time, that the life spiritual, or, to speak more popularly, 
religious feeling, has permanently lost its importance 
in the affairs of human life. There are indubitable 
symptoms that the religious nature of man is still very 
much of a potent, shaping force, and that it is about 
ready once more to assert itself in most decisive fash- 
ion. Skepticism is constantly losing ground. A close 
study of scientific results has engendered the opinion 
among unprejudiced, thinking people that there is 
really no conflict between the axiomatic dogmas of 
Christianity and the many theories or discoveries of 
science. Where positive science ends, there religion 
begins. Religion is avowedly based on faith, and so 
are the ultimate theories of science. Darwinism, for 
instance, is, after all, as much a matter of faith, as the 
Divine authorship of the Bible. Strictly considered, 
there is practically nothing in this earthly ‘life that is 
really known, that is not, in some way or other, grow- 
ing out of, or connected with, or based on faith. Much 
has been said against the foolishness of believing in the 
working of miracles. Ever since Hume argued so bril- 
liantly and profoundly in favor of his assertion that 
the most startling miracle is in perfect accord with 
the workings of Nature, there has been a large number 
of skeptics who peremptorily dismissed miracles from 
the field of possibilities, and stigmatized them as sto- 
ries fit only for children and old Women. Yet, in his 
leading work, such a great, present-day authority on 
matters of this kind as Professor Harnack, of the Ber- 
lin University, makes the statement that while we do 
no longer believe that the earth in its course stood 
still, or that a she-ass spoke, or that a storm was qui- 
eted by a word, we do not summarily dismiss as an 
illusion that “the lame walked, the blind saw and the 
deaf heard.” Scientific progress has taught us con- 
clusively that we know practically nothing that is 
really worth knowing; that we cannot decide, off-hand, 
that this is possible and that impossible. What is 
known as faith is still the underlying, lasting force in 
our moral and intellectual knowledge. The systems 
which philosophers build up laboriously are, thought- 
fully considered, but systems. They mean nothing 
and end in nothing. We like to read and to study 
them, to follow the infinite windings of fancy and 
thought, but when we come to the finish, the haunting 
quotation passes through our mind that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
ab ob 
Milk Inspection 


City CHEMist TEICHMANN, in his recently sub- 
mitted report, states that out of a total of two hundred 
and seventy-four samples of milk collected and an- 
alyzed, since November 21, 1902, under the new inspec- 
tion ordinance, fifty-four samples were found impure 
or below the standard, and, therefore, made the sub- 
ject of prosecution. These figures demonstrate to 
everybody’s satisfaction that the ordinance has justi- 
fied itself as a safeguard of public health. A con- 
tinued strict enforcement of its provisions should, before 
a great while, show its beneficial effects very palpably in 
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the city’s vital statistics, especially in the table of in- 
fant mortality. The importance of rigid milk inspec- 
tion and of a constant superveillance of sanitary con- 
ditions in dairy-establishments is now fully recognized 
in the health departments of every large city. Only a 
few weeks ago, it was reported from France that 
medical authorities were about to institute relentless 
warfare against unsanitary dairies and bad, impure 
milk. The new milk ordinance in St. Louis appears to 
be comprehensive and sensible in its clauses and pro- 
ductive of good results. This being the case, the city 
officials have every reason to continue enforcing it in 
a systematically thorough and impartial manner. 
ab ob 
A Good Selection 

Tue head of the newly-created Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Mr. George B. Cortelyou, is a 
capable, experienced and broad-minded official. The 
President has done well in giving him, and the Senate 
in confirming, the appointment. No better selection 
could possibly have been made. Mr. Cortelyou, it is 
reasonable to expect, will prove as efficient and faithful 
in the important services which he is to render to the 
public hereafter, as he did in the discharge of his com- 
paratively minor duties in the White House since 1895. 
His long training has made him familiar with routine 
affairs or the mere technical side of his new position, 
and given him valuable, practical knowledge of matters 
economic and sociological. 


Moral Reform 

Wuat a howl they are raising over the admission 
of Smoot, the Mormon apostle, to the United States 
Senate! Polygamy is certainly a most objectionable 
anachronism in American civilization, but it is open to 
question whether it is any worse than political corrup- 
tion as personified by Matthew S. Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania. If the Mormon apostle is a disgrace to the 
Senate, he is no more so than the Eastern arch-cor- 
ruptionist. Our sticklers for moral cleanness are 
making a mistake in confining their frenzied attention 
to one sore spot only. If they are so anxious for re- 
form, let them “reform it altogether.” 


We of 


Hitting Trusts 

THe Standard Oil Trust made a crass blunder in 
sending telegrams to several members of the Senate 
at Washington containing energetic protests against 
the Nelson amendment to the bill creating the new 
Department for Commerce and Labor, for the telegrams 
have created bad blood and only resulted in an expe- 
dition of the passage of the objectionable amendment. 
Among the many anti-Trust bills which have been in- 
troduced in Congress since the first of December, there 
is, apparently, none that at any time excited any 
special fear or resentment in Trust quarters. The 
reason for this is that they are either injudiciously 
framed, or else fathered by persons whose hostility to 
monopolies is merely feigned or skin-deep. Monopo- 
listic apathy was, however, quickly galvanized into 
strenuous activity and action, when the amendment 
above referred to was offered in the Senate. As soon 
as it leaked out that there was no serious objection to 
it, telegrams began pouring in at an unprecedented 
ratio, and from all sides, the Rockefeller interests be- 
ing, of course, the most industrious in frantic appeals 
to friends or hangers-on in Congress to block the 
amendment’s passage. What is the nature of this so 
much opposed amendment? It provides that there 
shall be, in the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, a Commissioner of Corporations, vested with 
power and authority to make diligent “investigation 
into the organization, conduct and management of the 
business of any corporation, joint stock company or 
corporate combination engaged in commerce among the 
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several States and with foreign nations, excepting 
common carriers, . . . and to gather such’ in- 
formation and data as will enable the President of 
the United States to make recommendations to Con- 
gress for legislation for the regulation of such com- 
merce, and to report such data to the President, from 
time to time, as he shall require, and the information 
so obtained, or as much thereof as the President may 
desire, shall be made public.” From the above it will 
be seen that the purpose of the amendment is to pro- 
vide for publicity in corporate affairs, for investigation 
into capitalization and scope and nature of business. 
The amendment is a tentative, though quite perceptible, 
approach to the British Companies’ Act. It is in close 
accord with the recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent from time to time, and evidence of a really sincere 
effort to curb some of the evils of monopoly and 
stock-inflation from which the country has been, and 
still is, suffering in a very aggravating manner. It 
goes almost without saying that none of America’s 
interstate monopolies can afford to have much light 
thrown on its methods of doing business and of keep- 
ing investors in the dark in regard to earnings and 
value of securities. Take the American Sugar Refining 
Company, for instance. This Havemeyer Trust has, 
at no time in its history, furnished any sort of reliable 
information to its stockholders. Its attitude towards 
investors has ever been: “Take your dividends and 
shut up.” And yet the Trust’s shares are daily sold 
on the New York stock exchange to confiding people 
who are under the impression that dividend payments 
will always be made and that the Trust is conserva- 
tively and honestly managed. So far as the Standard 
Oil Trust is concerned, it is much the same. The man 
who invests his money in the shares of this king of 
Trusts becomes a member of a “blind pool,” who has 
no right to ask for information and whose interests 
are at the mercy of reigning insolent Moguls. Con- 
sidering that our Trusts are and have been organized 
principally for the purpose of stock inflation and for 
attracting the shekels of investors, it certainly does 
seem ‘highly desirable to have publicity of business 
methods and clear, frank statements of earnings, Rail- 
road corporations have long since, and willingly, 
acceded to popular demand for information as to earn- 
ings and business policy, so why should industrial cor- 
porations still make it a practice to shun the light of 
publicity? Intelligently considered, it would seem as 
though the furnishing of full information could not 
but benefit industrial concerns in the end and enhance 
the value of securities in the eyes of investors. In this 
age of rapid dissemination of news, intense curiosity 
among the people and delicate and highly complex 
financial and commercial relations, there is no longer 
any excuse for any corporation that pretends to do an 
honest business along honest lines, and that invites the 
confidence and savings of investors, to withhold needed 
and pertinent information as to its affairs. In view of 
all this, the protests lately filed against the Nelson 
amendment by the representatives of many of our lead- 
ing Trusts must be regarded as plain and direct proof 
that publicity in the affairs of interstate corporations 
has become a crying need of the hour. A rigid en- 
forcement of the provisions of the amendment will go 
a long way towards stopping the worst kind of manipu- 
lation and watering of stock and an outrageous fleecing 
of innumerable innocent investors, not to mention the 
difficulties it will throw in the path of unscrupulous 
corporations which deem it as nothing constantly to 
violate the laws and to raise the prices of the 


necessaries of life to millions of helpless consumers. 
It now rests with the National Administration to 
prove its sincerity in avowing hostility to monopolies 
and all schemes of stock-jobbing by insisting upon full 
exercise of the authority conferred by the Nelson 
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amendment. Any shirking of duty or opportunity, or 
any lukewarmness in the conduct of investigations or 
legal proceedings, will at once be taken as convincing 
proof that all this anti-trust talk was mere buncombe 
and rhodomontade, a meaningless play to the political 
galleries. Of course, there is a possibility that the 
Federal courts will eventually emasculate the amend- 
ment and make it perfectly harmless in effect, and this 
possibility suggests the suspicion whether the energet- 
ic protests by Trusts against the passage of the amend- 
ment may not, after all, have been a mere feint, a trick 
to deceive the public into a belief that the Trusts con- 
sidered themselves at last imperilled, while, in fact, 
they had already received assurance from astute lawyers 
that the clauses of the amendments would, sooner or 
later, be knocked out by the courts. 


ob te 
The Same Old Thing 


Now that the Venezuelan dispute has been referred 
for final settlement to the learned jurists of the Hague 
Tribunal, it is to be expected, of course, that Castro 
will soon have a few more revolutions on his hands, 
and resume taxing his “fellow-citizens” to the old tune 
of greed and grab. Our yellow press shriekers and 
gushers, who “threw fits” every time one of the cruis- 
ers of the allied powers moved an inch closer to the 
Venezuelan shote, will soon set up their old howls 
again over disorder in Castro’s “glorious Republic” 
and tyrannical interference with Yankee mining cor- 
porations by eristic, fanfaronading Castro and his half- 
breed minions. However, American honor and pres- 
tige, which our saffronists thought were at stake ever 
since last fall, have been preserved, and dear, little 
Castro, the “hero” of South America, has been enabled 
to maintain his “cinch” upon his precarious job and 
the shrinking pocket-books of his fellow-citizens.” 


ah hb 
The Macedonian Revolt 


Tuat Macedonian agitation must be worrying the 
life out of old Abdul Hamid. While the news is prob- 
ably exaggerated, there is no longer any reason to 
doubt the seriousness of the situation in the Balkans 
and the determination of the various racial elements 
of Macedonia to shake off the rule of the “unspeakable 
Turk.” The recent visit of Count Lamsdorff, one of 
the Czar’s advisers, to the troubled section, was un- 
doubtedly made for the purpose of investigation into 
existing conditions and for assuring the leaders of the 
incipient revolt of Russia’s sympathy and, possibly, 
active support. The inhabitants of the Balkans are, 
taken as a whole, of an excitable, emotional nature, 
and, for this very reason, hard to restrain when pas- 
sion and fanaticism have once got the upper hand. 
It is admittedly the desire of European powers to main- 
tain peace and the status quo on the disturbed 
peninsula, but this desire is put to such an unbearably 
severe test that armed intervention on the part of 
Austria and Russia may at any time become imperative. 
The revolutionists are, unquestionably, receiving moral 
and material aid from their many sympathizers in 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia and Greece, and confident 
that, when things should come to a real crisis, the 
Christian powers will not leave them in the lurch and 
in the awful grasp of the revenge-thirsty Moslem. 
Macedonia is within measurable distance of autonomy, 
or, if not that, of annexation to a neighboring State. 
Whether the outbreak of a real revolt and conflict be- 
tween revolutionary forces and the Sultan’s armies will 
seriously endanger the peace of Europe is doubtful. Late 
utterances of Premier Balfour and other European 
diplomats and publicists have made it clear that none 
of the chancelleries is really alarmed over the Balkan 
situation. Austria, Germany, Russia, France and Eng- 


land are not anxious, at this time, to waste any powder 
on each other in efforts to restore a semblance of peace 
and order in the Sultan’s revolted province. They al! 
have too many irons in the fire to be desirous of going 
to extremes. It is quite within the probabilities that 
the Macedonians will eventually be pacified in the same 
manner that the Cretans were, some years ago. How- 
ever, and no matter what the outcome may be of the 
present difficulties, the reign of the Turk in Europe is 
drawing to a close. The next few years may witness 
the evacuation of Constantinople by the Sultan’s forces 
and the reappearance of the cross on the minaret of 
St. Sophia,. after a lapse of more than four hundred 
years. The problem of an ultimate division of the 
Sultan’s dominion and the possibilities of an armed 
conflict that this may provoke among the European 
powers, need not be considered at this time, although 
it must be admitted that it is a: -eady filling the minds 
of far-seeing statesmen with grave apprehensions and 


eh oh 
Prompt Relief Necessary 


dire premonitions. 


GovERNOR TAFT has made another appeal to Wash- 
ington for a prompt appropriation for the relief of 
the suffering classes of Filipinos, and still Congress 
refuses to act. This attitude of callous indolence is 
inexcusable. And it is unquestionably responsible for 
fresh revolutionary outbreaks in the vicinity of Manila. 
If Congress does not care to make a direct appropria- 
tion, it should at least enact that sort of currency leg- 
islation which the people of the archipelago are so 
much in need of and have frequently demanded. The 
merchants at: Manila, a very intelligent and progres- 
sive class of men, are a unit in declaring that currency 
legislation is an imperative necessity. Failure to pro- 
vide it at this session of Congress will further in- 
tensify the derangement of financial and commercial 
affairs, as well as the suffering of the lower classes of 
the Filipinos.. 


Ne ate Ye ae 
ROOSEVELT VS. MALTHUS 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


Roosevelt must certainly be regarded as one of 

the foremost leaders. He is very modern in his 
views; very ardent in his belief in the blessings of 
work, and almost superlatively enthusiastic in his 
optimistic predictions as to the future of civilization, 
but does it not seem to you as if there were some- 
thing of the old-fashioned, the outlived in his late ut- 
terances relative to the duty of parents to propagate 
children? His solicitude over the future of the only 
“infant industry” that is, after all, the only one really 
worth protecting, is quite out of harmony with the 
sentiment that undoubtedly prevails in many modern 
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American homes. 

“Get children; the more the better!” This is the 
homely advice which the broncho-buster gives Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers. And then he goes on be- 
wailing the spread of Malthusian principles in the 
United States, and pointing out the radical change 
which has taken place during the last fifty years in 
the attitude of parents towards a question which is of 
the greatest moral, social and political importance. 
This policy of restricting the production of infants 
will end in no good, asserts President Roosevelt, for it 
will impair the hegemony of the native Anglo-Saxon- 
American race, and also undermine the foundations 
of our political institutions. 

According to the philosopher in the White House, 
patriotism requires prolificalness in reproduction. The 
more children parents have, the more they have a right 
to call themselves true patriots. 
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The parents who have none, or very few children, 
must be suspected of ingratitude towards a government 
that has allowed them to marry, to acquire a com- 
petency, and an opportunity to perpetuate themselves 
in a crowd of bairns. To waste an opportunity of this 
kind is highly censurable, nay, treasonable, for it im- 
plies the sinister intention to deprive the Nation of 
future workers and defenders. It is the solemn duty 
of parents to bestir themselves in efforts to keep the 
“infant industry” in a perpetually flourishing and 
eratifying condition. They must keep aloof from an 
adoption of the principles involved in Malthus’ eunu- 
chiade. They must obey natural instincts, the voice of 
Nature, the injunction uttered in the gray dawn of the 
world: “Multiply yourselves!” 

One may be inclined to treat President Roosevelt’s 
social philosophy in a spirit of bantering levity, yet 
there is, seriously considered, a lot of sound sense and 
wholesome advice in his late epistolary utterances. It 
cannot be denied that there is a disposition all too 
prevalent to regard the natural duties of married life 
with indifference and frivolity, not alone in this coun- 
try, but also in France and England. Sexual repro- 
duction is beginning to be considered from the stand- 
point of strict business, to be reduced to a dollar-and- 
cent level, or looked upon as something that should 
not be permitted to override the dictates of parental 
vanity and selfishness. Too many a modern father is 
afraid to obey the craving of his inner, true self, be- 
cause by so doing he might imperil his economic pros- 
pects and income; be compelled to forego wordly 
pleasures and comforts and give what Francis Bacon 
considered “hostages to fortune.” And many a wife 
shrinks back from becoming a mother, because mother- 
hood might inconvenience her in all sorts of ways, or 
impair her physical charms and destroy a girlish 
figure, possibilities too frightful to contemplate. 

That Malthusianism is spreading rapidly in this 
country is proved by governmental statistical figures. 
In 1850, the average size of the American family 
was 5.6; in 1900, it was only 4.7. The only State in 
which there has been a slight increase is North Dakota, 
but even there, no increase would have been recorded 
but for the influx of sturdy plebeian, bairn-loving im- 
According to figures produced, the decrease 
in the size of the American families, in the last fifty 


migrants. 


years, is almost one to a family. 

But for the hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
arriving every year, the birth-rate in this country 
would, perhaps, not be much above that of France. It 
is to the foreigner that our thanks are due for keeping 
us out of the class of “dying nations.” The native 
Americans, or the many millions who consider them- 
selves descendants of the few Mayflower excursionists, 
appear to have concluded that parenthood is an un- 
profitable state and task; that it is vulgar to have any 
or more than two children, and that the future great- 
ness of the country is of less importance than personal 
comfort and pleasure or the circumference of the femi- 
nine waist, 

President Roosevelt is on the right track in his 
crusade against Malthusianism. He should not let up 
in reminding American men and women that parent- 
hood is the natural consequence of marriage; that a 
shirking of it leads to vice and to physical, moral and 
political decay. 
the views of the most select social circles, be sug- 


A high birth-rate may, according to 


gestive of vulgarity and ignorance, but it is, un- 
doubtedly, most in accord with fundamental moral prin- 
ciples of sexology and the most indubitable symptom 
of racial virility and superiority. France, of the pres- 
ent day, is a highly cultured Nation. It is one of the 
leaders in art and literature and science. But it is, 
at the same time, in a state of national and racial de- 


cay, for its birth-rate is declining. All the splendors 
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and glories of an intensive civilization cannot hide 
the cankerous sore that is slowly eating away its 
very vitals. 


ake ols es ce 
THE MYSTERY OF EDEN 


BY LESTER CROISSANT. 


OOR woman! She has ever been the most be- 
loved, the most admired, and, at the same time; 
the most maligned of terrestrial creations. At her 

door have been laid all sorts of faults and weaknesses, 
and offences against him who is generally supposed to 
be her liege lord—proud, vain, egotistical, overbearing, 
foolish man. Whenever anything occurs that smacks 
of the scandalous and the sensational, the cry goes up 
at once: “Look for the woman in the case!” As if 
man could never do wrong on his own hook, as if he 
never had sense or courage enough to let himself go 
once in a while without -being urged to do it by a 
fair partner! Philosophers, poets and priests have 
flung criticism and abuse at her, and the mean male 
biped has stood by, on his hind legs, grinning and 
chuckling and greeting each censorious outburst with 
salvos of applause. Is this just? ‘ 

Strange to say, woman has at no time made any at- 
tempt to justify herself. Down to this day she has 
maintained an attitude of mute resignation in the face 
of constant vilification. She has not even fallen foul 
of what is surely the crowning instance of man’s dog- 
in-the-manger desire to clutch at the universe and 
monopolize the sidereal system—his shameless appro- 
priation of the forbidden fruit of Paradise. For, no 
matter in whose throat it stuck, that apple was Eve’s, 
if it was anybody’s, and Adam had no right to call it 
his; still less to make it a distinguishing mark of his 
personal appearance. 

Are not women, asks a writer in the London Satur- 
day Review, curiously neglectful of both their rights 
and wrongs in the matter of Paradise Lost? There is 
hardly anything more inconceivable than their attitude 
towards Eve’s apple, towards its thousand variants, 
such as the legend of the golden fruit of the Hespe- 
rides, of the apple of discord; towards, briefly, the 
world-wide tale of man’s fall through woman. Whether 
they are believers or unbelievers of this creed or that, 
they never seem to trouble their heads about it. Yet it 
affects, or should affect, the very foundations of their 
position. It brings before them a question which loud- 
ly calls for an answer, and which must be answered be- 
fore they can even so much as formulate a policy of 
their own. 

Is this verdict of the world against woman true or 
untrue? True, man promptly replies, and has replied 
ever since Eve and Adam went to their first social 
function clad in fig-leaves. The world’s verdict has 
been rendered in ever changing form. Most of us can 
recollect scores of these, from a “woman, a dog and a 
walnut tree, the more you whack at ’em, the better they 
be,” to the Cornish fisherman’s dictum that “women be 
like pilchards; when u’ms bad, u’ms bad, and when 
u’ms is good, u’ms is but middling.” 

Criticism of woman has ever assumed the tone of 
tender, pitying contempt. Goethe, it is true, in the as- 
sertion that “woman is mistress of the art of com- 
pletely embittering the life of the person on whom 
she depends,” touches the deeper blame of Tertullian’s 
famous objurgation: “Woman! thou art the gate of 
hell”! As a rule, however, it is merely a shrug of the 
shoulders, a “cherchez la femme,’ while the last joke 
of a twentieth-century comic paper against a mother- 
in-law, a jealous wife, or an over-ardent old maid, is 
simply an echo of a jest that is as old as recorded 
time. 

It may be urged that, since woman is apt to be a 
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trifle—say, unreasonable—isolated axioms, born, per- 
haps, of a passing irritation, should not be given un- 
due weight, and that it is the spirit of literature, the 
underlying connection of the many which is the true 
estimate. But even this does not seem to mend mat- 
ters. Many read the comic papers and grin over them 
And as for the spirit of literature, let us take down the 
Globe edition of “Shakespeare.” His women are said 
on all sides to be his masterpieces. 
with acclaim as true and fair presentments by women 
themselves, and with justice. Broadly speaking, iiow- 
ever, Shakespeare has but three distinct types: The 
loving, the jesting and the fighting woman. All three 
are represented in the first few plays, to which we 
can turn. Miranda; her character is summed up in 
the impulsive reply, “I have no ambition to see a good- 
lier man!” Julia, with her absorbing question, “which 
of them is worxthiest love?” follows suit, and then 
there is Silvia, changing the type with her warning, 
“have done! have done, gentlemen, here comes my 
father!” The “Merry Wives” come next. Even sweet 
Aun Page, of whom it is asked, “whom means she io 
deceive, father or mother?” The comprehensive, com- 
placent reply, “both,” seems to arouse no surprise. 

Finally comes Jsabella, of the fighting, heroic type 
in a way, but still soft, molluscous at bottom, in her 
pleading for Angelo on the ground that 
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“His act did not o’ertake his bad intent 
And must be buried but as an attempt 
That perished by the way.” 


Nothing can be said against these women as they 
appear in the book. They are all very charming, very 
feminine, very lovable, but it seems that their charm 
lies, first, in loving, second, in jesting, and, third, in 
being something that women ordinarily are not. The 
women of Shakespeare forcibly remind us of the gen- 
tle Amiel’s saying: “Women are the delight and the 
terror of men.” 

There is a quotation “Golden 
Bough,” which seems pertinent to this discussion. It 
is that “it would be easy to prove, by a long array of 
facts, that the relation of man to woman is associated 
in the primitive mind with supernatural dangers, but 
the exact nature of these is still obscure. Perhaps time 
will disclose this central: mystery of life.” 

The verdict of religion is no different. 
it is held that something is wrong with womankind. 
Even in the Christian Church the Council of Macon 
met in the sixth century to decide if women really had 
souls. Mahomet makes them depend more or less on 
a man’s coat-tails, Confucius on, well! another sort 
of tail, and the great Hindoo lawgiver, Manu, is not 
much more complimentary to the fair ones. 

However, waman’s attitude to all this is one of 
utter indifference. She is ready to be slightly remorse- 
ful over the idea of Eve’s apple, and all that it in- 
volves, and quite as ready to smile indulgently over 


from Frazer’s 


In all creeds 


the half-contemptuous tenderness which conceals the 
Now, what is the 
origin of this ancient, hoary tale of woman’s weak- 


bitterness of man’s resentment. 


ness and of her having brought about man’s irretriev- 
able fall? Did man evolve it out of his inner con- 
sciousness? Even that is unsatisfactory. His inner 
consciousness must have been conscious of something. 
Say it was only physical weakness or our part—still 
there it is. Say it is physical, moral or mental degra- 
dation caused by centuries ‘of slavery; still there it is. 
The degeneracy must have been acquired. In what 
way? Or why? 

It is an enthralling mystery this, of woman’s weak- 
ness and prehistoric offense. 
cipation, it still remains to vex, to humiliate and to 
perplex her. She may resent the imputation contained in 
the oldest apple story extant, but she cannot wipe it 
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out, and so she must continue meekly to bow her head, 
when innocent, suffering man, who never, of his own 
free will, can do wrong, accuses her of having been 
too fond of listening to serpentine flatteries and prom- 
ises, and too willing to eat of the tempting fruit hang- 
ing on the tree of knowledge in the apple-orchard of 


Eden. 
de de de of 


ABOUT CHILDREN 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


O fix the balance of indebtedness, loyalty and 
i) duty as between parents and children is not so 
easy nor so sure a process as it would seem. 
Probably the popular and dominant idea among fathers 
and mothers is that their child owes all to them—that 
their children must look upon them with gratitude and 
cherish them with unfaltering love and unquestioning 
allegiance. Christian children have been taught that, 
next to God, their parents are entitled to their best 
respect and love. Christian parents, and Christian 
teachers, who are not parents, have clung to this dog- 
ma until it is admitted, at least tacitly, to be funda- 
mentally important to the proper education of the 
young. ga 
In the final analysis of life and its values, one is 
apt to confess that grief predominates over joy; that 
sorrow has outweighed pleasure; that this is a vale of 
tears; that “Man is of a few days and full of sorrow.” 
And if this be so, why, prithee, is your child indebted 
to you for bringing him hither? Is your boy the re- 
sult of a deliberate resolve to add one to the popula- 
tion of the world? And if so, what was the motive of 
your singular resolution? It is not incredible that he 
is the consequence of an uncalculated and unforseen 
moment of selfish passion. Perhaps you wished to 
have a replica of yourself or of her; another wor- 
shiper at your shrine; another clinging mouth to kiss; 
another pleasure, pure but personal. If so, upon which 
side lies the debt? 

My father was dead and buried many years before 
I began to realize the incomparable value of almost 
forgotten smiles, of gentle words grown vague and 
weak among the hardening influences of years; of old 
games that he played with me in the village where he 
was a strong man and I was a puny child. Parents 
have nothing of value to give to their children but love, 
and the mind and heart of childhood cannot measure 
or estimate this indescribably precious gift. Love is 
a matter of course to youth and is, therefore, of no 
special moment. Nature and all the world conspire to 
fondle the heart of a boy. Love is like the flowers in 
his native garden—to be had for the plucking. He 
makes nothing of the blossoms which strew his 
springtime pathway till the long winter comes and 
withered leaves of the far time lie cold in the snow or 
clatter in the frost-winds. 

As between this wide-eyed, tender, pretty child of 
yours who comes to put red lips against your cheek, to 
lay a soft and dimpled hand in your brown palm, to 
whisper lisping nonsense into your bewitched ear, how 
stands the exchange? You caress him, you fondle his 
curls, you kiss him. Of joy do you give as much as 
you take of this sweet interchange? Some day, long 
hence, he will remember how you loved him, but the 
memory will only sting him with lingering poignancy. 
His tender memories of you will be not the least of his 
sorrows, nor, when his heart is famished for lack of 
that which he has come to prize above all things, can 
he call you back to take for himself that heritage that 
you owe him, that legacy of love which he toyed with 
in his childhood, but which slipped from him before he 
knew its worth. 

The word of praise, the guerdon of reward, the 
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holiday that you spend with your child—are these, 
think you, drafts upon his gratitude? You feed and 
clothe him well, and, do you think that you have dis- 
played some admirable quality? Once I heard a man 
speak thus of a friend who was not loyal to friends ; 
who lied; who was cowardly: 

“But he is a good man for all that; he takes care 
of his children and their mother!” 

Does not a wolf nurture its young? Because you 
have fed and housed your children and set them upon 
the high road, do you think you have made yourself 
their creditor? Give them a wealth of money, you 
have not put them in your debt. Money will not turn 
back the flight of time; it will not buy love; it will 
not make reality a dream. 

Once a frail, timid man, bathing in a river with his 
boy, saw the child, who was beautiful and adventurous, 
plunge thoughtlessly into a deep and treacherous eddy. 
And the man, who was a weak swimmer, was seized 
by a wild terror that the boy would drown, and _ be- 
coming strong in his ecstasy of fear, struck boldly into 
the current to save his son. He saw the white limbs 
of the lad twisting and turning in the amber waters, 
and once a hand reached out of the current, clutching 
the bubbles, but the little body whirled away in the 
swift river and the man swam and dived, and dived 
and swam, for he was grown mighty with a passion of 
fright lest he lose his boy. And, at last, borne far 
down the rapids of the river and quite spent with 
swimming, the father seized the cold hand of the youth 
and dragged him out upon the sand, alive, but ghastly. 
The mother, when she saw them coming home half- 
drowned, and hearing of the adventure, fell upon her 
husband’s neck, wept upon his breast and bade the 
boy thank God for a father who was brave and would 
risk his life for his son. But the man was ashamed 
and said: 

“T am a coward. If he had drowned I would not 
have had the courage to live. I saved him for myself. 
He has known no sorrow yet, and if he had smothered 
in the water he would have missed all grief. I 
brought him back for myself. It is easier to drown 
than to live without love.” 

But the mother, who does not understand, still 
teaches her boy that he owes everything to his father. 


obs ch he os 
WOMAN—A PUBLIC SERVANT 


BY FRANCES PORCHER, 


down the bill granting full suffrage to women, 

it is a significant fact that women are receiv- 
ing fuller recognition in general public work than ever 
before. Not that the quiet and almost uncriticised 
defeat of the Kansas suffrage bill has anything to do 
with the matter, for it is only a straw upon the current 
of affairs which shows that woman suffrage is not the 
issue it once was and that it will become less of an 


bees the news that Kansas has just turned 


issue as women settle into their natural positions in 
the work of the Nation. The same press dispatch 
which reports the defeat of the suffrage bill in Kansas, 
records the passage of Schermerhorn’s bill “requiring 
that women attendants shall accompany all women 
who are consigned to either the penitentiary, the girls’ 
industrial school or one of the State charitable institu- 
tions, preferably by a relative, the expense to be borne 
by the State.” And in New York harbor, Uncle Sam 
is trying the experiment of sending women agents to 
meet the in-coming liners to protect the morals of 
unprotected young women in the first and second 
cabins. It has not been so many years since a police 
matron was an experimental appointment, and women 
sanitary inspectors are among the new order of things. 

In each of these lines there is a special call for the 


work of a woman, and in the establishment of juvenile 
courts it seems as if there should develop a peculiar 
need for her assistance. It looks as if the “sex 
problem”—as to a field of labor in public affairs—is 
settling itself, and, as things usually settle themselves, 
in a totally unexpected and most conservative way. 

About a half a century ago, a few brainy women 
tackled the problem and stirred it up finely. To them 
it seemed that there was but one cure-all for all the 
legal ills that women were heir to, all the injustices 
that had for centuries made women either the play- 
things, pets or slaves of the stronger sex, and all the 
unjust legislation that ignored the property rights’ of 
the married women—just one cure-all—the ballot. For 
this they fought in the legislative halls of the Nation, 
for this they wrote and talked and spent themselves. 
“Give us the right to vote,” they cried, “and all things 
else will follow.” 

It was the outlook of an extremist, and in the ex- 
treme object the movement was a failure, for to-day, 
woman, better educated, more powerful, and, with all 
fields open to her, is still without the ballot and cares 
less for it than ever. And yet, to-day, both among men 
and women, those very extremists who led the van in 
the so-called “emancipation of woman” movement are 
held in a juster, truer valuation than when they bore 
the heat and burden of the day. 

They lost the ballot, but they started a wave of 
thought that vibrated across the continent and ex- 
tended beyond the seas. It awakened men as well as 
women, and out of it has grown a revision of property 
laws and a fuller, newer life for woman. 

It was not because the Nineteenth Century men 
were “total reprobates” and incarnate tyrants that 
certain laws had been allowed to discriminate against 
woman and to ignore her as a citizen; it was an old 
condition, handed down from a past of different needs 
and environments, and, no matter how progressive we 
think we are, it is a peculiarity of all humanity to al- 
most unconsciously accept its Present from the Past. 
Our forefathers did it and we, too, do it, more than 
we think; witness our social prejudices, our class dis- 
tinctions, our racial antagonisms and our religious 
differences ! 

And so, not in a volcanic upheaval of the power of 
suffrage, thrown pell-mell into hands not trained to 
hold it, has woman risen to her place in the Nation’s 
work, but quietly and naturally is she slipping into the 
niches where, by very virtue of her sex, she is most 
needed. “Needed”—that is it, for only upon this 
foundation of need can any substantial career be built; 
all else is froth, and moonshine, and bubbles; the 
sounding brass of public clamor, the tinkling cymbals 
of idle tongues. 


ok ak os oh 
LOVE’S MIRACLE 


BY WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE. 


Shining from eyes that tenderly do gaze 
On the beloved face, ‘tis not the praise 
Of spoken words or sung, that may aright 
Reveal the spirit’s worship, these give sight 
Of Love’s fair flower and tender leafy sprays; 
But Love’s fruition must be found in ways 
More subtly sought, and moods more recondite. 


. bi not the touch of hands, ’tis not the light 


*Tis rather in the hours when far apart 
From the dear sight of her whose very thought 
Hallows the soul, the hours with memories fraught, 
With yearnings filled, when to the eyelids start 
Unbidden tears; Love’s miracle then wrought 
Touches with fire the altar of the heart. 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
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FINANCIAL IGNORANCE 


BY LESTER. 


is still bordering on the phenomenal. This was 

amply demonstrated by the disclosures made in 
connection with the downfall of turf investment com- 
panies in this city. Could there be anything more as- 
rounding than the naive, unlimited confidence with 
which people handed their small savings to concerns 
whose methods of doing business were known to be 
dangerously speculative, whose resources were con- 
stantly susceptible to enormous fluctuations, and whose 
standing was pre-eminently metaphysical? In spite of 
repeated warnings and of innumerable instances 
of the disastrous collapse of just such get- 
rich-quick concerns, there still remained thousands 
and thousands of people in nearly every State in the 
Union who actually believed that money could be 
safely invested and made permanently to earn five, ten 
or fifteen per cent a month. 

In view of what has lately occurred, does it not 
seem reasonable to suggest that our children be taught 
the fundamental rules of finance and _ investment? 
Judging by their tales of woe and hard luck, the turf- 
investment victims must have had the veriest kinder- 
garten notions of the value of money, and the possi- 
bilities of investment returns. If they had possessed 
any sort of axiomatic knowledge of matters of this 
kind, they would have known beforehand that nobody 
can pay, say, forty per cent a year, for any length of 
time, without violating the rules of honesty or con- 


N spite of the spread of education, human gullibility 


servatism. 

The promises and statements made by these turf 
concerns were of the flimsiest and silliest nature. A 
careful reading of them should have sufficed to con- 
vince any intelligent mind of the great risk involved in 
investing money in schemes based on racing results, 
cn open and notorious gambling. The turf investment 
companies made no secret of the nature of their busi- 
ness, although they designedly led the gullible and 
greedy mind astray by affirmations that they had solved 
the mystery of never making a mistake in picking 
out the winning horse. 

The crash could have been foreseen long ago. It 
was inevitable. It would have occurred sooner but 
for the steadily increasing number of ignorant, credu- 
lous and reckless people who could not withstand the 
promises. of large returns on a small amount invested. 
The turf investment scheme was in no wise ingenious. 
On its very face it bore the stamp of crude stupidity. 
There was no difference between it and the many other 
get-rich-quick schemes which have made their appear- 
ance in the last few years. 

The current craze for speculation and gambling, for 
acquiring a fortune in the shortest time possible, no 
matter how, must be held responsible for these un- 
fortunate affairs, which entail suffering and disap- 
pointments, and the sweeping away of many a hard- 
earned dollar. There have been so many newspaper 
tales of people who acquired riches while they slept 
or waited, who invested fifty dollars and in the end 
withdrew fifty thousand, that it is no wonder that the 
untaught, inexperienced person has become imbued 
with the idea that all that is necessary to accumulate 
wealth is to combine “nerve” with a few dollars, and 
then trust to luck. 

It is to be hoped that the turf investment lesson 
will be taken to heart and not forgotten as speedily 
as is generally the case. At any rate, it should have 
impressed the public mind with the old maxim that 
the higher the rate of interest, the less secure is the 
investment. 

But will the lesson be heeded? There is the rub. 
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For it seems to be one of the principal failings of the 
average human mind to believe the impossible, and to 
listen with a greedy ear to tales of how, through some 
sort of legerdemain process, a few dollars may be made 
to grow into thousands. It is passing strange that in 
this year of our Lord, 1903, thousands of people, in all 
walks of life, from that of the journeyman to that of 
the preacher and professor, may still be found willing 
to invest money in schemes which are even more 
stupid than were those of John Law. It must be a 
queer brand of intellectual culture that makes people 
susceptible to the promises of turf investment man- 
agers and disposed to believe that fortunes may be 
picked up on the race tracks. 


obs os oh ol 
THE PENDULE 


BY JEAN RAMEAU. 


eyes flashing forth a world of wild passion, 

Arlette only sighed in response, and her heavy 
eye-lashes lowered themselves until they almost 
touched her soft damask cheek. 

And then her sweet lips whispered, as softly as the 
summer zephyrs among the flowers, in hesitating syl- 
lables: “And I, Loys, I love you.” 

A solemn silence followed these words, a silence that 
suggested the eternity of human love. Loys tenderly 
pressed his lips upon Arlette’s eyes, and then he 
stepped to the mantle, opened the exquisitely made 
pendule, and broke its delicate spring, so that it might 
not mark any other hour thenceforth but the present, 
the hour divine and unforgettable in which her little 
mouth had confessed the secret of her heart to him she 
loved ee 


o6 Sa you, Arlette”! he murmured, his brown 


(To Be Continued.) 
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The above conclusion of the daily installment of 
fiction in the literary supplement scored a pronounced 
hit. The gifted author of the story receiver a vast 
mass of correspondence the following morning all of 
which contained expressions of unrestrained enthusi- 
asm over his intellectual brilliancy, his fine fancy and 
his profound psychological insight into the innermost 
recesses of the feminine heart. 

One fair enthusiast wrote: “Oh, master! You- alone 
understand the complex nature of woman.” And then 
followed a rhapsody of overflowing praise that fairly 
made his head swim. 

“How happy, dear master,” gushed another, “how 
happy must be the Arlettes who meet men like Loys!” 

But the letter which interested him most, and which 
expanded an odor no less intoxicating than that of a 
hedge of red roses, was the following: 

“One of your most humble admirers, one whom you 
have often consoled in hours of despair and doubt, so- 
licits the honor and pleasure of an interview. : 
You will make her infinitely happy by receiving her, to- 
morrow, between four and five in the afternoon. Are 
you willing? Oh, yes, of course you are! Deeply 
moved in heart, she will ring the bell and cross the 
threshold of your little room. 

“A Timid Admirer.” 

The author experienced a feeling of intense pride 
and satisfaction and expectation. He gently stroked 
his silky, flowing beard, and finally said aloud: “Of 
course, I shall receive her, the dear, little woman.” 
Great writers have, at times, laudable accesses of dis. 
interested generosity. 

The following day, when the time for the interview 
approached, he called his valet, and said: 

“Edmond! I wish to impress it upon your mind 
that I am not at home for anybody after four o’clock, 
except for a lady who will undoubtedly call to see 


/ 


me, and whom you will treat very deferentially and en- 
couragingly, for she is extremely timid. Now go and 
bring me a little wine, of the sort I like best.” 

At last the bell rang. She must indeed be very 
timid, he thought, when he heard the faint sound, and 
then his fancy dreamed of tapering, little fingers, and 
of a delicate, white baby-hand, hidden beneath pearl- 
gray, well-fitting gloves. Casting a quick glance at 
the ticking pendule, he noticed that the hands indicated 
ten minutes after four. 

With a slightly trembling and well-perfumed hand, 
he gave his light mustache an artistic, enterprising 
curve, and created an esthetic sort of disorder among 
the cushions of his divan. 

“The lady is here,” announced Edmond. 

“Good; conduct her hither.” 

A feminine silhouette, exquisite, insinuating, sup- 
ple, ravishing, attracted his eyes. “Oh, master,” 
she stammered, faintly, behind a sombre veil, which 
failed to hide a beautifully rounded chin, suggesting 
the crescent moon appearing from under a dark cloud. 

He made two steps in advance towards her; seized 
her fragile-looking fingers, and imprinted thereon the 
longest and most fervent kiss that he had in_ his 
repertoire. 

“Do you forgive me for intruding and for depriv- 
ing you of part of your so valuable time?” she asked. 
Her voice betrayed more confidence and firmness, 

“Why, of course, dear madame; I am really and 
inexpressibly delighted at your visiting me in my hum- 
ble apartments.” 

“For ever so long a time, venerable master, have | 
desired to meet you. I am so fond of your writings. 
Many passages they contain I have committed to 
memory. You possess such a delicate, tender fancy, 
and then your style is so gracefully masculine, and 
your ideas are so much in sympathy with mine. How 
charmingly you describe the passionate love which 
throbs in the heart and veins of Loys. The current 
story, I believe, is your chef-d’ocuvre. It made such 
a deep impression upon me that I could not resist any 
longer the desire to write and to see you. If you only 
knew how wildly my heart beats!” 

Really,” he asked, and then he made a movement 
with his hands as if he were anxious to make an inves- 
tigation into the alarming condition of his fair inter- 
locutor’s little heart. 

“Vertigo seized me in your ante-chamber. You 
know, it is so intimidating to call upon a man of ge- 
nits. I really believe my eyes are troubling me, that 
the walls are turning round me.” 

“I think you had better remove your veil,” he sug- 
gested tentatively. 

“Do you think so? Well, then I think J 
had better take off my hat, too, for it is so heavy!” 

“A capital ided, and I would suggest that you like- 
wise take off your cloak. Now, don’t you feel relieved ? 
Be seated upon the divan. This cushion shall caress 
your beautiful shoulder, and this one I shall place be- 
neath your divine feet. Now, what do you think of 
this? Does your heart still beat so fast?” 

“It is a little quieter. Thank you ever so much, 
dear master!” 

“Oh, happy heart; if I only could say the same 
thing of mine; the beating of mine almost deprives me 
of the power of breathing!” 

“I am so sorry, monsieur.” 

“No, call me Loys, since my hero appears to have 
captivated you so completely. I cannot tell you how 
glad I am to see you before me, to have made your 
acquaintance! Do you know that I adore you?” 

“Impossible !” 

“Believe me, when I say that I adore you, that I 
love you, love you as only he can love who has never 
known the divine passion before.” 
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She sighed and her breast heaved. Her eye-lashes 
lowered, and softly she whispered: “And I love you!” 

“Ah,” he wildly exclaimed. He stretched forth his 
arms to seize her in a passionate embrace, but, to his 
immense surprise, she drew away from him, and, reso- 
lutely, took up her hat and arranged her veil. 

“Why, explain; have I done wrong; have I hurt 
your feelings?” he finally managed to ask in a stam- 
mering fashion. 

“Don’t touch me; I am done with you; you don’t 
love me at all; you are an impostor!” 

“But, dear madame, let me assure you that I am 
sincere, that you are all the world to me; that my 
love for you is overwhelming, is or 

“Fiddlesticks! I know better; you only feign, you 
try to fool me!” 

“Dear madame, let me explain, let me tell you 
that ” 

“No. use,’ 
pointing with her finger towards the almost inaudibly 
ticking pendule, and slightly shrugging her beautiful 
shoulders, she added: 

“You have not even broken the spring of the pen- 
dule! Hypocrite, impostor!” and out she sailed, in- 
dignation vibrating in every inch of her enticing body. 
Adapted from the French for the Mirror by Francis A. 

House. 


’ 


she snapped out, excitedly, and then, 


ce o-oo ce 
VIVAMUS 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 


HEN thou did’st give thy love to me, 
W Asking no more of gods or men, 
I vow’d I would contented be, 
If Fate should grant us summers ten. 


But now that twice the term is sped, 
And ever young my heart and gay, 
I fear the words that then I said, 
And turn my face from Fate away. 


To bid thee happily good-bye 
I have no hope that I can see, 
No way that I shall bravely die, 
Unless I give my life for thee. 
From the Saturday Review. 


oh oh ch ob 
GERMAN RELIGIOUS POLITICS 


BY SIMON TISSIER. 


German Empire, made announcement in the 

Reichstag, the other day, that the Govern- 
ment had decided to readmit the Jesuits to residence 
in the empire. This announcement, contrary to the 
expectations of some, failed to evoke any specially 
bitter speeches of protest. Every member of the 
Reichstag had known for months that the Government 
was dickering with the Center party and making prom- 
ises of concessions in return for that party’s support of 
the stand taken by the government on the heatedly 
discussed tariff bill. The readmission of the Jesuits 
must thus be considered a quid pro quo for services 
rendered by the Centrists. 

Von Buelow’s announcement marks the end of 
the differences which have for so many years em- 
bittered the relations of the German government with 
the Vatican. These differences had their inception 
in 1871, when Bismarck precipitated that politico- 
religious conflict known as the Kulturkampf, with the 
intention of undermining the influence of the 
Vatican and of the Ultramontane party in the new- 
ly-founded empire. One of the chief causes of the 
acrid controversy was the dogma of papal infallibili- 


Ce on VON BUELOW, Chancellor of the 
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ty, which Pope Pius IX had forced through the 
Council at Rome, in spite of the vigorous opposition 
manifested’ by an able, alert and aggressive mi- 
nority. 

After the declaration in favor of this dogma, argu- 
ments pro and con continued to agitate the Catholic 
press and minds, and finally induced Bismarck to 
make the statement that “for reasons relating to 
its own internal affairs, the State, even though it 
took no special attitude to the dogma of infallibility 
in itself, could not avoid being drawn into the con- 
flicts which the dogma was bound to call forth be- 
tween its upholders and its opponents. It was the 
duty of the State to prevent the evil results to the 
citizens of the anathema, which the Bishops hurled 
at those who denied the infallibility; it was necessary 
for it to interfere, and, by introducing civil mar- 
riage, to render marriage possible to those apostates 
who were not allowed to receive the sacrament; it 
was necessary for it to protect in the exercise of 
their office those of its public teachers who rejected 
the new dogma, even if their spiritual superiors 
should declare them unfit to hold such office. In 
cases, finally, where whole congregations, or ma- 
jorities of them, remained true to the old teachings, 
it was necessary for the State to protect them in the 
possession of their churches, of which the Bishops 
tried to deprive them. 

Archbishop Melchers, of Cologne, and Prince- 
Bishop Foerster, of Breslau, had already forbidden 
professors in the Bonn and Breslau universities to 
lecture, because the latter considered the dogma of 
papal infallibility untenable. Several pastors and 
teachers of gymnasiums, who offended in the same 
manner, were threatened with ecclesiastical punish- 
ments. The recalcitrants finally appealed to the State 
authorities, especially in Bavaria, where the Minister 
was forced to go to the rescue of Professor Doel- 
linger, Fridrich and Huber of the University of 
Munich. In Prussia, Bishops Ermeland and Kre- 
mentz demanded that the government dismiss two 
teachers in Braunsberg for the like reason of denial 
of the infallibility doctrine, but their demand was 
not complied with, Bismarck making the declaration 
in a leading paper that the State authorities “would 
not tolerate things of this kind,” and that, “if three 
hundred years ago, Teutonism in Germany was 
stronger than Romanism, how much stronger should 
it be now when Rome is no longer the capital of 
the World, but on the point of becoming the capital 
of Italy, and when the German imperial crown no 
longer rests on the head of a Spaniard, but of a 
German Prince.” On the 14th of December, 1871, 
a law was passed by the Federal Council (Bundes- 
rath), which provided that any clergyman who 
should misuse his office and discuss political matters 
in a manner likely to disturb the peace, be imprisoned 
for a period no longer than two years. In January, 
1872, an attempt was made to pass legislation re- 
ducing the control of the church over schools, but it 
failed, owing to the hostile attitude of the Minister 
of Worship. For this, the latter was dismissed 
and his office given to Dr. Falk, one of the most 
pliant tools of Bismarck. Dr. Falk, upon the insti- 
gation of the Chancellor, prepared various laws regu- 
lating the relations of State and Church, which laws 
were passed in May, 1873, and at once become known 
and notorious as the “May laws” (Mai Gesetze), 
and provoked most venomous debates in the Reichs- 
tag and inexorable persecution of prelates and 
clergy. Cardinal Ledochowski and the famous Bishop 
Ketteler, of Mayence, stoutly resisted the enforce- 
ment of these obnoxious laws. In May, 1872, Bis- 
marck declared that “the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, recently announced and publicly promul- 


gated, make it impossible for any secular power to 
come to an understanding with the church without its 
own effacement, which the German empire at least 
cannot accept.” And then he added those words, 
which have ever since been historic: “Have no fear; 
we shall not go to Canossa, either in body or in 
spirit.” His doughtiest and ablest antagonist in Par- 
liament, at that time, was Von Windthorst, a Han- 
overian nobleman of marked oratorical powers and 
mordant sarcasm. Von Windhorst prodded and 
taunted the energetic, imperious Chancellor wherever 
and whenever he could. The philippics which these 
two men hurled at each other’s head were, for years, 
the standing attraction of the Reichstag. One day, 
Bismarck assured the emaciated, little old man, who 
had so valiantly taken up the gage of combat against 
him, that it would be his constant endeavor to main- 
tain “the full integral sovereignty of the law with all 
the means at his disposal,” and that there would be no 
humiliating compromises or concessions. In the 
meantime, however, Pope Pius IX was not idle. He 
never ceased to maintain his rights, as he conceived 
them, and to exhort the Catholic clergy and laity of 
Germany to be courageous and confident of the ul- 
timate outcome. In a speech addressed to a German 
delegation of prominent Catholics, the Supreme Pon- 
tiff exclaimed: “Who knows if the little stone shall 
not soon be loosened from above that shall destroy 
the foot of the Colossus?” These prophetic words 
were called forth by the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
other religious associations from the German empire, 
ordered by Bismarck in reply to the Pope’s refusal to 
receive Cardinal Hohenlohe as the German Ambas- 
sador at the Vatican. The Iron Chancellor con- 
tinued the struggle for several years, but it finally 
began to dawn upon his mind that in fighting the 
Church of Rome and the shrewd, experienced Vatican 
diplomats he was simply butting his head against a 
brick wall. Various political exigencies and _ the 
stubborn attitude of German Catholics induced him, 
in the course of time, to moderate his drastic policy 
and to make one concession after the other. During 
the last few years of his official career, he prac 
tically consented to go to Canossa in order to re- 
establish fairly amicable relations with the Vatican. 
The May laws were gradually rescinded. At the 
present time there is hardly any trace of them left on 
the statute books. 

William II, the present Emperor, has never dis- 
played any hostility towards the Roman Church. He 
has made it one of his pet policies to maintain friendly 
relations with the Vatican, not so much because he is 
in need of the help of the formidable Center party in 
his warfare against the Socialism and in the further- 
ance of his favorite domestic and foreign plans, but 
principally because he recognizes the futility and fool- 
ishness involved in arousing religious animosities and 
in fighting a spiritual power that neither Emperor 
Henry IV, nor the great Bonaparte, nor the redoubt- 
able Bismarck could overcome. William II realizes 
that by stirring up religious prejudices and 
persecutions he would only undermine the founda- 
tions of an empire which is still the hotbed of that 
sectional feeling, known as “Particularism,” which has 
always been the disgrace of Germany’s long history. 

The policy of reconciliation pursued by the present 
Imperial Government is in strange contrast with that 
recently inaugurated in France by the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau and Combes Ministries. France, the oldest 
daughter of the Church of Rome, is preparing to enter 
into a protracted, violent struggle with the Roman 
authorities, to discard the clauses of the Concordat 
and to reduce the influence of religion to a minimum, 
while Germany, whose population is preponderatingly 
Protestant, is, apparently, cheek by jowl with the 
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Vatican, establishing Catholic faculties in educational 
institutions and generally doing its utmost to make 
the Church authorities believe that it is monarchical 
Germany which is the sincerest friend of the Roman 
Church, and not republican France. In view of the 
reversal of German policy within the last ten years, is 
it permissable to predict that France will also, some 
years hence, have to resort to sackcloth and ashes and 
make the humiliating trip to Canossa? 


Qe chs ch Ds 
THE WATER TANK 


BY U. FRANCIS DUFF. 


HE Arizona sun blazed down until the wastes of 
sand and alkali seemed to dance before the 
eyes. The sky was an arch of polished steel 

across which the great disk of white fire swept glow- 
ing in its tedious track from east to west. The waves 
of heat blazed up from the furnace-like surface, and 
beat against the faces of the trudging column. Alkali 
dust flew in clouds, choking the brick-red marchers, 
and aggravating the agony of parched and burning 
throats in which the mucus thickened, till it was as 
cotton, 

For thirst had fallen upon them. Three hundred 
soldiers were caught in a desert, in which all the 
water-holes had dried up, forty miles from the nearest 
station. One small tank of water, drawn by six mules, 
must last them over that hell of waste. The Colonel, 
pon realizing the situation, made a rapid calculation, 
discovering thereby that one pint every ten miles for 
each man would exhaust the supply. He knew, also, 
that even experienced soldiers, when half é¢razed with 
thirst, might, in their extremity, forget not only the 
army rules and regulations, but, for that matter, any 
other rules and regulations under heaven. 

A guard was detailed for the water-tank, with 
“Lieutenant Dick” in command—otherwise, Lieutenant 
Richard Roberts; rough and loud, ever ready with a 
blow for brawlers and laggards, but a man of “sand.” 
A pint was issued to each man at starting. Ten miles 
on a pint of water—and Tophet itself a paradise by 
comparison! Ever hotter glowed the sun—ever fiercer 
the blazing flats of sand and alkali. The miles fell 
slowly behind—heart-breaking links in a chain of suf- 
fering. Five, six, seven, eight and the column was 





growing uneasy. Nothing definite that one might put 
his finger on—just simply uneasy. Some of the men 
had developed a curious, dry, rattling little cough; 
and when they spat, the throat contracted spasmodic- 
ally with an awful aching. Only two more miles— 
surely they could stand that! And they did. But the 
ground seemed unstable beneath their feet, and the 
hands that fumbled at the throats shook as with a 
palsy. 

Another pint; and again the long crawling line 
shambled on. What sort of country was this, anyway, 
in which the sky spun so, and the distant mountains 
seemed wheeling to meet them? Then there was a 
curious swelling and throbbing in the temples. And 
that excruciating ache in the throat—would nothing 
stop it? Six miles of the lap were passed, and the 
Lieutenant was struck with the hollow-eyed, deathlike 
look of many of the men. The lips of all were swollen 
enormously. Seven miles—was the column moving, or 
was it simply the earth moving under them? And 
were they moving with it, or against it? But the dull 
jarring of the wagons and the muffled mouthing curses 
of the mounted drivers—not too thirsty for that— 
chained them to reality. Eight—was the water never 
coming? Occasionally a plodder slipped softly to 
the earth, his face showing an ugly, pasty white 
through the red and grime. Nine—and endurance, 
long tried, flamed up in mad protest. An ominous 
rattling of unshouldered arms, a grating crunch of the 
sand, not noticeable when they stepped before—the 
grind of decision—and the whole body moved as one 
man upon the water-tank. No man spoke; nor was 
it necessary. Their staring faces spoke for them. The 
stock little Lieutenant, with the Durham-bull head 
and small blue eyes, set his teeth. He knew the grip 
was coming. The horses were stopped and men 
swarmed up on the tank—only to find the lids closed 
and padlocked. The guard fixed bayonets, and, gent- 
ly as might be, thrust them down, the iron jaw of 
Lieutenant Dick working as he expostulated with 
them, crying that the guards had not had, nor should 
they have, any more than the regular ration, and that 
himself would march the whole distance without 
touching a drop—that their only hope of saving their 
lives lay in husbanding their little supply. 

A glistening hedge of bayonets surrounded the 
tank—more precious than all the riches of earth. The 





click of breechlocks, as some of the maddened men 
forced home the cartridges, punctuated the Lieuten- 
ant’s speech. He, with bared head and foam-flecked 
lips, faced the main body of mutineers—no longer the 
reckless, care-free, kindly jesters of the day before, 
ready to toss up with death in another form and let 
the result go as it might, but rather creatures who 
had gone back to primitive instincts; those instincts 
which had animated their far forefathers in the gloomy 
forests of Europe ages before, when they fought the 
wolf and the cave-bear breast to breast. 

And still, so ingrained was dicipline—so much was 
it a part of themselves—that even now there was a 
sort of system in their actions, albeit they were of a 
nature that tended toward the doing away with all 
systems whatsoever. 

Twenty rifles leaped to as many shoulders, the of- 
ficer staring fixedly into the black muzzles, with one 
hand raised in protest which was not wholly lost even 
upon that mob. 

In the instant of hesitation he spoke again; and 
in the great stillness which had fallen upon them it 
seemed that his voice might he heard for miles. In 
hoarse tones, which had yet that certain ring which no 
man ever hears unstirred, he asked if there was one 
man among them who would march beside him to the 
journey’s end without water. Lieutenant Dick did not 
speak hurriedly, but he lost no time. There was death 
in those fumbling fingers. It might be simply acci- 
dent; but some accidents might as well have been 
design, 

A lizard rustled across the sand at his feet; the 
sun beat; the far hills glimmered, and the whole land- 
scape appeared to bend toward them expectantly. Then 
a little, sandy, “sawed-off” fellow who had been picked 
with many misgivings, simply to fill the ranks, sepa- 
rated himself from the mass, walked to one side and 
stood at attention; a big Norwegian followed; and in 
the general rattling of rifles being “recovered,” the 
drummer, with an eye for situations, beat a long, quick 
call to the road; the column swung into line and 
moved off—Lieutenant Dick tucking under each arm 
a rifle which he had gently taken from a couple of 
boy-soldiers, leading the way. The civilization of a 
thousand years, acquired through racking stress and 
travail, had proved itself adequate. 

From Out West. 
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A valuable work dealing with social 
and economic problems of the present 
and future is ‘“‘Economical Tangles,’”’ by 
Judson Grenell. Current labor unrest 
and disturbances greatly enhance the in- 
terest and timeliness of the book, which 
is a collection of articles written by the 
author for the Detroit ‘‘News-Tribune.”’ 
Mr. Grenell’s style is free from pedantry; 
it is clear, forcible and concise, and the 
book has, therefore, none of that weari- 
some, oppressive didacticism which so 
often characterizes works of this kind. 
The problems of political economy are 
explained in a manner that is calculated 
to bring tnem within the grasp of every 
reader of ordinary intelligence. Mr. 
3renell does not reason abstrusely. He 
sticks to facts as they are and as they 
come under our daily observation. ‘‘Pass- 
ing events,’’ he says in his introductory 
remarks, ‘‘in the knowledge of general 
readers of daily papers have, in the main, 
been the basis of the articles appearing 
under my name in the ‘News-Tribune,’ 
and which with other material are pro- 
duced in this volume. They do not pro- 
fess to be either profound or exhaustive, 
for other duties, as well as space, have 
prevented any minute discussion, even 
had it been advisable. What has been 
attempted is to show us clearly, and in 
as few words as possible, the relation 
between these events and the truths of 
political economy, and to point out the 
defects, if any, that may have caused 
good intentions to go astray.’” Mr. Gre- 
nell does not appear to be in favor of 
compulsory’ arbitration. He. considers 
that it is repugnant to the sense of lib- 
erty of contract so well recognized in 
the constitutions and laws of the States. 
“Compulsory arbitration,’ he declares, 
‘is to be avoided as between free agents, 
though it might be better than no arbi- 
tration at all. It can never be satisfac- 
tory. The forcing of a decision by law 
has in it much that does not agree with 
the feelings of either party. It is in- 
terference with individual liberty, be- 
sides being one-sided, in that the em- 
ployer, because he has property, is placed 
at a disadvantage compared to the work- 
man, who, when a decision goes against 
him, can leave.’’ Mr. Grenell does not 
stand alone in holding such an opinion 
of compulsory arbitration. Many others 
are earnestly, even vehemently, opposed 
to legislation providing for compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes. It would 
seem, however, that the spirit of the 
times is in favor of laws compelling both 
parties to controversies of this kind to 
submit to the decision of 
and, sooner or later, legislation along 
these lines will undoubtedly be had. 
Compulsory arbitration may not prove 
the nostrum for economic ills that many 
imagine it will, but it is certainly the 
best means to prevent disastrous strikes, 
which are frequently so harmful in their 
consequences to the masses of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Grenell sounds the right key- 
note, however, in his discussion of ‘‘Abil- 
ity and Wealth.” He frankly asserts 
that the real labor question grapples with 
the problem “‘of inequalities in the distri- 
bution of wealth of the producers. It 
does not trouble itself with present accu- 
mulations, but demands that future 
pluckings shall cease. Wealth is not a 
menace only as it gets into the pockets 
of those who do not produce it. All the 
luxuries of civilization are welcomed as 
helping to the pursuit of happiness, but 
the workers demand that those who 
erect shelters shall enjoy shelters, those 
who grow food shall not go hungry, and 
those who, with cunning fingers, weave 
cloth shall not go naked. The remedy 
for inequalities in wealth is the repeal 
of special privileges. Where any enter- 
prise takes the form of a natural mo- 
nopoly that cannot be reached by free 
competition, then ‘judicious combina- 
tion’ becomes a necessity. But this com- 
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bination must include the whole people. 
Municipalities have, through experience, 
found it necessary to municipalize cer- 
tain industries. They have found them- 
selves so outrageously exploited by pri- 
vate corporations that, in self-defense, 
water works and gas and electric light 
plants have become public property, cost 
regulating the price. Sometimes these 
businesses have been badly managed, 
but the very worst of them are infin- 
itely preferable to the best under the 
control of exploiters.’’ While he has his 
eyes open to existing glaring wrongs 
and inequalities, and bewails the ob- 
tuseness of the average human mind in 
looking for the right and the truth, Mr. 
Grenell is no _ pessimist. He believes 
that, in the course of time, conditions 
will gradually improve; that one wrong 
after the other will be righted, and that 
the world will steadily grow better, 
kinder and worthier to live in. ‘‘The 
world, on the whole, is going to wag for 
a good many years much as it is wag- 
ging to-day. There is an heredity in 
business as in other things, ang environ- 
ments must be very much altered before 
there can be any great or startling 
change. When all eyes are looking at 
an evil, it is certain that some one will 
discover a remedy. And though he may 
not be the person to apply the medicine, 
there will arise in the fullness of time 
the physician who can. When that day 
comes, whatever is good in socialism 
and anarchism, and all the other isms, 
will be absorbed, and the civilized world 
will rush forward to a greater degree of 
material prosperity, coupled with a larger 
share for the masses of the wealth by 
them created.’’ The volume under review 
deserves to be recommended to all who 
believe in liberality of thought and in 
progress along the right lines. Published 
by Purdy Publishing Co., 74 Madison 
street, Chicago, IIl. 


G. W. Dillingham Co., New York, are 
the publishers of ‘“‘The Room With the 
Little Door,’’ by Roland Burnham Moli- 
neaux. Newspaper readers will remem- 
ber that the author is none other than 
the man who, sometime ago, stood an 
excellent chance of ending his life in the 
electric chair, after having been found 
guilty of murder in the first degree, but 
was subsequently found not guilty of 
the accusation brought against him. In 
his preface, the author informs us that 
most of the experiences related in the 
book are true, and that the rest com- 
prises waifs—products of his own imag- 
ination. As indicated by the title, it is 
prison life and prison impressions that 
are related in this book. After glancing 
through the pages, one fails to find any 
reason why this sort of writing should 
be let loose on the reading public. It 
will interest none but the morbid-mind- 
ed, the sentimental ‘‘cranks,’’ and the 
sensation-craving. The book can lay 
claim neither to style nor intellectual 
value. Its excuse for existence seems to 
be founded solely on the fact that it is 
written by a man whose trials used to 
fill columns of pages in the yellow press 
during the past three years. 


€ 
Rev. Pedro Ilgen, one of the leaders 
of German intellectuals in St. Louis, is 
the author of a neatly-bound volume of 


charming verse, entitled ‘‘Bluethenwe- 
hen.”’ Lyr’cism of a markedly elegiac 
tinge seems to be the learned author’s 
forte. 


Eva Katharine Gibson is the authoress 
of ‘“Zauberlinda,’ a well-written and 
cleverly conceived children’s story, full 
of sweetness and childish adventure and 
suggestive of the German Maerchen. The 
book contains many illustrations, and 
must be regarded as being just the right 
thing for childish thought and imagina- 


tion. Robert Smith Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, publishers. 
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CURE FOR BROKEN HEARTS 


Verily men are becoming subtle. A 
wise man of Indiana (all wise men seem 
to be coming from the Hoosier State just 
now) has just avoided a big strike in 
the telephone service of the town of 
Washington by the simple and very inex- 
pensive means of feeding the “hello 
girls’ with chocolate caramels. The 
girls, it seemed, demanded higher wages. 
The district manager gently but sweetly 
refused their demand; then he bought 
them a few pounds of chocolates and the 
girls succumbed at once. Now the bells 
are ringing merrily all over the town and 
the girls cannot do enough for the man 
who, metaphorically speaking, patted 
them on the head, chucked them under 
the chin and called them “nice little 
dears.” 

A woman is like a baby. She cries 
and sputters and kicks for what she 
wants; and then gurgles and smiles like 
a sunny morning if you dangle a trinket 
in front of her eyes or tickle her under 
the chin. To the man who knows how 
to manage her she is the “easiest” sort 
of thing. And the amusement is so in- 
expensive, too. It costs so little in time 
and money that it is the greatest wonder 
in the world that more men do not go in 
for managing their wives just as they go 
in for golf and automobiles, or any other 
sort of sport. 

The average man looks upon a woman 
as a deep, insoluble riddle. She is a 
source of unending wonder and surprise 
to him. He can never tell you what she 
is going to do next, nor why she is 
going to doit. He will hand her a check 
for $40 across the breakfast table, and, 
in the flush of his generosity, forget to 
kiss her goodby. Then he will be as- 
tounded beyond measure to find her in 
tears when he comes home at night. He 
will refuse to buy her something she 
wants and will spend the money it would 
have cost him on the races. In a fit of 
contrition he will send her a box of bon- 
bons and a saccharine note, and will be 
utterly mystified and shamed by her grati- 
tude and affection. It is the very mys- 
tery about her which fascinates him. But 
if he would only compare the two, he 
would discover that there is the same 
mystery about a baby. He never will 
learn how to take hold of a baby so that 
it will not cry; and he never will learn 
how to manage a woman in a way that 
will keep her constantly sunny and ador- 
ing. 

There is, however, a type of man, who 
is not the average (generally because he 
is a bit below it), who understands the 
simple “combination” called woman. He 
goes on the principle that this “combina- 
tion” works in three turns your own way 
and one turn the woman’s. He can bul- 
ly a girl about for twenty-three hours 
and fifty-five minutes and then make her 
think him an angel in the five minutes 
he has left. He never gives in to her 
when she cries and kicks, but goes his 
own way rejoicing. When he is tired 
of listening to the threats and accusa- 
tions, he just does something tender and 
pretty and subtle, like dangling the trin- 
ket before the baby’s eyes, and, like the 
baby, the woman forgets all her injuries 
and begins to gurgle. 

The trouble with most men is that they 
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<> Wedding Gifts! 


For the bride—nothing is too costly, too precious or too beautiful. 
collection of the world’s choicest wares—the most magnificent exhibit of Wedding Presents ever shown—all marked at 
prices which will illustrate more than ever that we are the ‘‘Lowest-Priced House in America for Fine Goods.”’ 


Solid Silver Gifts........... $ 2.50 to $1500.00 
Silverplate Gifts............. $ 1.50 to $ 650.00 
Cot Cities. Gis cia. $ 1.00 to $ 500.00 
pe ee $ 1.50 to $ 300.00 


Rare Vases for Gifts. 


Bronzes for Gifts........... $12.00 to $1200.00 





Dinner Sets for Gifts........ $ 9.75 to $ 500.00 
ee | 8. eee eee $ 3.00 to $ 300.00 
Clocks for Gifts... ..$ 1.50 to $ 750.00 
Music Boxes for Gifts....... $10.00 to $ 450.00 
Marble Statuary Gifts. . . .$12.00 to $ 685.00 
..$ 2.50 to $ 875.00 Jardinieres for Gifts......... $ 1.75 to$ 85.00 
ee: See ees ee $ 2.00 to $ 300.00 


For her we have an absolutely incomparable 
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MERMOD & JACCARD’S 


Write for Sete 
Mailed Free. 


4 Gilt Oe... os eS $25.00 to $5000.00 
| 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 


Write for bit 
Mailed Free. 





have not the art of dangling the trinket 
so as to attract the baby’s attention. 
They hold it up like a cat or a stove 
lifter, and leave it to work its own fasci- 
nation. They hand over a $100 bill to 
their wives just as they would pass her 
the salt or the butter, and then expect 
the charm to work. It would take just 
five minutes longer to put the bill under 
her breakfast plate wrapped up in a note 
or tied about a bunch of violets, and the 
results would be 99 per cent more satis- 
factory. Nothing will’ win a woman’s 
heart like what she calls “thoughtful- 
ness.” Five minutes of “thoughtfulness” 
will requite her for a whole year of for- 
getfulness. 

Men do not understand how much 
these little things mean to a woman, 
Men can get along very comfortably 
without them themselves. Or else they 
take them as a matter of course, just as 
they do a well-cooked dinner or a com- 
fortable bed. A great many men feel 
ashamed to indulge in what they consid- 
er sentimentality, just as they feel asham- 
ed of standing up before a baby with a 
rattle in their hands and trying to attract 
its attention. Some of the biggest, ten- 
derest-hearted men in the world wear a 
little coat of ice about their affections. 
They have been glaced over by their 
masculine pride, and they would never 
dream of breaking the shell. To them 
a woman who cannot appreciate a dia- 
mond sunburst or a pair of pearl earrings 
for its own sake is disgustingly unreas- 
onable. They feed the woman they love 
with pate de foie gras when she is starv- 
ing for a kiss. They send her a doctor 
when she grows pale and fretful, instead 
of sending her a love note, or take her 
to the theater instead of caressing her. 
As in “Frou-Frou,” they buy her a pair 
of horses as a tonic for a broken heart. 
Yet it would be so much easier and 
cheaper to do what she wants than what 
she doesn’t want, that one is exasperated 
to observe how few men try it. 

There is an employer in New York 
city who boasts that he is able to get 
more work out of his women clerks in 
return for less money than any other 
man in America. That is because he un- 
derstands the sex. Whenever a. girl 


comes to him with a “complaint” written 
on her face, he gives her the easiest chair 
in the office, tells her how charming she 
is looking, remarks on the collar or the 
hat she is wearing, compliments her 
work and her faithfulness and then asks 
her what is the matter and to tell him 
all about it. By that time she has for- 
gotten “all about it” and feels ashamed 
that she ever had a hard feeling towards 
this charming, thoughtful gentleman, 
who seems more like a father or a broth- 
er than an employer. When she goes 
out, flushed with pleasure, he chuckles 
and calls merrily for the “next.” He de- 
serves his success. Any man who has 
studied women thoroughly and carefully 
enough to know how to handle 150 of 
them has a right to some revenue in 
return for his knowledge, just as a phy- 
sician or a lawyer has a right to be paid 
for what he knows about his business. 
Knowledge is power, and a knowledge 
of women is twenty-horse power. 

Away down in the heart of every 
woman who has a heart there is a long- 
ing to be “understood.” If you can 
make her believe that you understand 
her she will think you a most wonderful 
sort of creature, with a massive intellect. 
Yet it takes no more intellect to under- 
stand a woman than it requires to under- 
stand a baby. There are women who 
have gone through college who can’t 
handle a baby ten minutes without stick- 
ing a pin into it, and there are dear old 
colored “mammies” who can’t spell their 
own names, but who can lull the most 
incorrigible infant to sleep in a quarter 
of an hour. It requires only a little 
thought, a little love and a little instinct 
to learn every nook and crevice of your 
wife’s heart and soul or to learn at least 
enough about them to keep them nicely 


oiled and in working order. If you 
have tried horses and diamonds and trips 
to Europe without avail, try a little flat- 
tery or an extra kiss and note the effect. 
If you have found reasoning and argu- 
ment and even beating no good, try a lit- 
tle flirting or petting for a change. If 
you have practiced walking the floor with 
the baby and feeding it on_ sterilized 
milk and it still cries, dangle the trinket 
in front of it. If you can’t make your 
horse go by whipping him, try apples or 
sugar cakes. Argument, reason and 
even bullying are to a box of candy or a 
pretty speech as dross to gold—when you 
are dealing with a woman.—New York 
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A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


#JUST A MOMENT 


BEFORE BUYING A 


_=—P]ANO==- 


It will pay you to see o- fine line of Enieh-ereds in- 
struments, we handle the best only, and quote 
the lowest prices for cash or time payments. Old 
pianos exchanged, at full value. 


Fine Tuning and Repairing. Pianos Rebuilt. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO. 


9307 PARK AVE. eee ert nce. 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ADDRESS 


choen’s THE ODEON 
Or chestra Balmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 
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100 New Rooms. 
Forest Park Ji he Monticello, and West Pine BI’ vd. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 


At Kingshighway 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamilton Farish are 
spending several weeks in New York 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Walsh, who have 
been sojourning in New York for the past 
few weeks, are located at the Waldorf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Hunt left last 
week with their children for Pass 
Christian, where they will spend several 
weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne_ will 
leave, in-a short time, for the South, 
where they will visit points in Texas 
and California. 

Miss Mary Slattery, of New York, and 
Mrs. Bryce Gray arrived in St. Louis last 
week, and are the guests of Mrs. De 
Augilar and Miss Ruth Slattery. 

Mrs. William H. Lee, of West Pine 
boulevard, and Miss Josephine Lee will 
leave this week for New Orleans, La., 
to attend the Mardi Gras festivities. 

Mrs. John Scullin, who has been for 
several months in Paris with her daugh- 
ter, Madame De Guest, landed in New 
York a few days ago. She will soon return 
to St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Betts, of Lindell 
boulevard, entertained, last week, Mrs. 
Charles Milton, of Cincinnati, who came 
on to spend several days and to be pres- 
ent at the Wear-Slattery wedding. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton, of the Southern 
Hotel, gave a pretty luncheon on Tues- 
day afternoon, followed by a box party 
at the Columbia, in honor of Miss Adele 
Kershaw, who is visiting St. Louis rela- 
tives. . 

Mr. and Mrs. James Garneau, accom- 
panied by Miss Marie Garneau and their 
two younger children, will leave this 
week for New Orleans, La., where they 
will remain until after Mardi Gras. They 
then proceed to California to visit friends 
until the warm days of spring, when 
they will go to Nova _ Scotia, New 
Brunswick and other points. 

Mrs. James Leete, of the Westmoreland 
Hotel, left last Monday for Pass Christian, 
accompanied by Misses Louise and Clara 
Leete. They will remain there until after 
the first of April. Upon their return they 
will take possession of their new home 
in Fullerton place, which they have just 
purchased from Mrs. D. A. January. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding left on 
Wednesday on their private car for 
Florida, where they will sojourn for 
several weeks at Palm Beach and other 
points, and also attend the Mardi Gras 
gaieties at New Orleans, La., en route. 
They will have as their guests Mr. and 
Mrs. James Williamson Byrnes, of West 
Pine boulevard. 

Mr. Gustav Von Brecht gave a box 
party on Friday evening at the Century 
Theater, in honor of his brother’s fiancee, 
Miss Flavia Lynch, and Miss Anna 
Koehler. The party witnessed the per- 
formance of ‘La Tosca.’’ Mr. Frank 
Von Brecht escorted Miss Lynch, the re- 
mainder of the party being Messrs. Carl 
Stoffregen, Frank Bergs, Misses Etta 
Stolle and Stella Schnaider. 

Mrs. Alonzo Acuff sent out cards last 
week for a reception, which she will give 
on next Monday afternoon, February 23, 
from three until five o’clock, at her new 
home, 5210 Washington boulevard, as- 
sisted by Mesdames Philomon Chew and 
Edward Taylor Campbell. This will be a 
house warming, as it is the first large 
affair given since the hostess has been 
settled in her new home. 

Mr. Franc David Mayer, manager of 
the American Newspaper Association, and 
his pretty, charming sister, Miss Nellie 
Mayer, left, on Tuesday, for New Orleans, 
where they will enjoy the Mardi Gras 
fete. Thence they will go. to Atlanta, 
Ga., where they will sojourn a few days; 
thence to Jacksonville, Fla.; they will then 
revel in the delights of old St. Augustine, 
and, ere returning, will visit the East 
coast resorts. 

One of the handsomest card parties of 
the past week was that given by Mrs. 
Charles Leppert of Lindell boulevard, as- 
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sisted by Mrs. Leonard Roos and Mrs. 
William K. Walther. The affair took 
place at the Union Club, where the par- 
lors were decorated with quantities of cut 
flowers and masses of ferns and smilax. 
The hostess wore an imported afternoon 
toilette. The other ladies were also 
handsomely gowned. The affair was most 
successful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Morgan Zabriskie, 
who have been a great deal feted and 
entertained during their visit to St. Louis, 
left on Monday for their home in New 
York. Among the entertainments given 
in their honor was a dinner and double 
box party ‘given by Mr. Will J. Thornton, 
a dinner by Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Loader, and another dinner by Miss Anna 
Koehler. Mr. and Mrs. Medford Johnson 
entertained for them also with a musi- 
cale, Mr. and Mrs. Ward Goodloe being 
guests of honor. 

The coming-of-age ball, given last week 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Gray, Jr., of 
Cabanne, in honor of their son, Mr. 
Cabell Gray, was one of the handsomest 
and most aristocratic functions of the 
winter. The guests were all young peo- 
ple, including the debutantes of the past 
two seasons, and a number of this 
winter’s buds. The affair took place at 
the Odeon, which was handsomely deco- 
rated in white and green for the occasion. 
An orchestra was concealed from view by 
a bank of palms and smilax. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray received with their son, and 
their niece, Miss Edna Moss, of Columbia, 
Mo., who is a debutante this season and 
has .been spending the winter with Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray. Dancing was indulged in 
until half past eleven o’clock, when 
supper was served in the banquet hall. 
Among those present were Messrs. and 
Mesdames Ashley Cabell, Columbus Haile, 
J. W. Williamson, E. G. Tutt; Mesdames 
J. B. Modisette, Vilas, W. G. Boyd, Byron 
T. Babbitt and David Kaime. 

The most notable social event of the 
past week was the marriage, on Satur- 
day last, of Miss Susan Leigh Slattery 
and Mr. J. Holliday Wear, who were 
united at Christ Church Cathedral, at 
four o’clock, by the Rev. Dr. Holland, 
in the presence of a large gathering of 
friends and relatives. Miss.Mary Slattery 
came on from New York to be present, 
and Mrs. Bryce Gray, of the same place, 
came on to serve as matron of honor. The 
church was not decorated except large 
bunches of roses and orchids upon the 
altar. Dr. Holland awaited the bridal 
party at the chancel, and the full vested 
choir, chanting the Lohengrin bridal 
chorus, triumphantly preceded the bride, 
who came in with her uncle, Mr. Wyman, 
who gave her away. She was preceded 
by the matron of honor, and her little 
nephew, Master Paul De Aguilar, who 
carried a white Bible. The bride wore a 
pretty gown of white embroidered chiffon 
studded with applique chiffon rosebuds. 
The veil worn was of point duchesse lace, 
which has served three previous brides at 
their nuptials. The groom had for his best 
man Mr. Joseph Wear, and the ushers 
were Messrs. Arthur Wear, Christy 
Hutchinson, John Gamble, James Sloss, 
Henri Garneau, Augustus Hockaday, 
Gaius Paddock and James Wear. After 
the ceremony there was a reception at 
the home of Mrs. De Aguilar, after which 
the bride and groom left for the South. 
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“Are you fond of birds?’ she asked, 
inoncently, as she stood at the piano 
fumbling the music. “IT dearly love 
them,” he replied, with never a shadow 
of suspicion. Then she ran her slender 
fingers over the keys and began to sing, 
“Oh, Would I Were a Bird.” A new 
nest will be built in the spring. and, of 
ourese, to round out the bride’s complete 
happiness, she must have, then. a nice, 
new pair of Swope’s shoes. Swope’s 
shoes are best in fit, finish and durabil- 
ity. Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 

a 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust. = 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 


DIAMOND BROOCHES 
and RINGS. 
A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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Special Cxhibition 


For the Studio of 


R. A. Kissack, 


At the Gallery of 


Noonan-Aocian <a 


617 Locust Street. 





Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections is about five hours 
quicker than any other line from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles. Choice of four direct 
routes to California. The only line op- 
erating through standard sleeping cars, 
St. Louis to Pacific Coast, without change. 
All meals in dining cars. For further in- 
formation inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain Route, City Ticket Office, St. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two-letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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ANTISEPTIC 
TOOTH PASTE f 


THE IDEAL(@ 


DENTIFRICE 


PURIFIES 
NO ACID 
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GERMILETUM TOOTH 


= 
= PASTE, 
= Pebslee 1Sb vs:ctcpcckiaceteedticeese este 4c 
= LYONS’ TOOTH 
= POW DER, 
5 ee ee lic 
CALDER’S TOOTH 
POWDER, 
PROGUIRE 256 a5 cca scdcstedicicecese es skee 
SHEFFTELD’S TOOTH 
PASTE, 
PRUNE 250 5866.8 ve 6bcct es. sececases 14c 


Patent Medicines. 


Quinets (cure cold in one i  ? er 15¢ 
3 
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Piso Cough Cure, reg. 25c .............20€ 
Bell’s Pine Tar Honey, reg. 25c, cut to 20c 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, reg. 5e, cut to 20c 
Scott’s Emulsion, reg. 50c ............. 39c 
B 
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Should be (if it is not already that) your buying place for all your needs 
which drug stores are supposed to be able to supply, and which this 
magnificent drug store does do in such an eminently satisfactory manner 
for the thousans of St. Louis people who are its patrons. 


SUPERIOR BATH CABINET. 


Why pay fancy prices for inferior Cabinets when the Superior can be 
had at a reasonable price from us? IT IS GUARANTEED IN EVERY RE- 


Our Cabinet puts you in a position to take any of the Turkish, Russian, 
so highly recommended by physicians. SU- 
PERIOR CABINETS bring these baths within the reach of the poorest 
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Gas Mantles. 


NOXALL MANTLE, 


POORUME 000 0ksdsnsvardswevacce 19¢ 


RUD UIED Bee ooh clioe wee ct meas lle 


WINNER MANTLE, 


Bee DS is es a 





RIVAL MANTLE, & 


TOCVOROT ONT T EON T CONTENT e NNEC O ENON ee neetee PT 


Soaps. 


Wodbury’s Facial Soap, reg. 25c cake..1lic 
Packer’s Tar Soap, reg. 25¢ cake ..... 15¢ 
Purple Azalea Soap, reg. 25c box ...... 18¢ 


Roger & Gallet’s Violet Soap, reg. wa 
COM 5 be aki kde. coke obs Ses Deeks 


Pure Drugs and 
Chemicals. 
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Pure Powdered Borax, pound package 1l0c 
Pure Phosphate Soda, pound package 14c 














ull’s Cough Syrup, reg. 25c............ 2c = 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c...... 42c = 
Jayne’s Expectorant, reg. 50c ........ 2c $ 
SU SEES EE GAS hse cscnscccdvacsse ves 42c = 
meee m COTrmiel, FOG. Bl io ..cicsicaccecdl 83c = 
COP OROUID, TOR Be ckuslsivcdecicsg steed 83c = 
Maltine Preparations, reg. $1 .......... 8c¢ 5 sprCT 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. $1 .......... 838c = 4 
Warners Gafe Cure, reg. $1 ........00: 88c = 
PEGUHOE @ Bien. LOG, Fi ciescccssevscer 88c 5 Vapor or Medicated Baths, 
Paine’s Celery Compound, FOG.. Se. .c0k Tic & 
RR eee eny Cee erey 88c & P ‘ ‘ 
Coke Dandruff Cure, reg. $1 ........... 73c = Person in the country. 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c ........... 39c = 
Ayers TEGit Wik. rem. So) ...s.scsbace 67c = 
Carter’ & Fie, 2eC, CUCMO <<. cceccccccvccd 18c = 
2 for 35c. = ; pte 
ee Se ree 2c = activity of the Skin, Liver, Kidneys or 
Hall’s Hair Renewer. reg. $1 .......... 67c & 
SM a; 5Bc & 
Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, reg. $1, cut to. ‘ite = NO. 0, 
peomeotter s@ Bitters, reg. Si ©... .....00086 67c = Regular price, $5.00; cut to 
a, ° ED BO cocecesscccsccncvss 3c = a 
Peruna, reg. $1, cut to 7 F $3.25 
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TRUSSES. 


your money without question. 
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All of the goods in this department are 
selected by an expert in truss fitting and 
are bought direct from the manufacturers 
themselves, thus saving the jobber and 
middle man’s profit and enab'ing us to 
give our patrons the same trusses you 
are asked to pay $7 or $8 or perhaps $10 
elsewhere at about one-third these prices. 

The business of truss fitting is thor- 
oughly understood here, and when we 
fit you with a truss it is understood that 
if it does not prove entirely satisfactory 
it is our duty to make it so or refund 






SANURY. : Antikalinla and Codeine Tablets. = 
The great cure for all Kidney 83c = For women’s pains, aches and 20¢ = DISTILLED wiTcn HAZEL 10c 
and Liver Diseases......-.-. =  colds—oz. box, $1.00; dozen = -—Pint Bottle..--. tenes 
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For breaking up a Cold or Chills, relieving Rheumatism, Croup, Soreness 
or Overtaxed Muscles and Relaxing Stiffened Joints this is a most valuable 
agent, as well as for all Acute and Chronic Diseases in which there is in- 


For one week more!!- We shall offer them at these special prices: 
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DICKINSON’S DOUBLE 


Bowels. 


PPPOE Pri cr aay 


Example Prices 


Rubber Goods Dep't. 


Hodgeman Rubber Co. best quality 
Rubber Gloves, reg. $1.50, cut to ....98c 
2-quart guaranteed Hot-water Bottle, 


NO. 1, regular 7ic; this week at ........:... 49c 
Regular price, $9.00; cut to = Queen Fountain Syringe, 2 quarts, reg. 
$4.25 st GRE WUE WUE ac uaneauuieda ete sueuns Leuteolekert 48c 





PURE GLYCERINE. 


Pound 
Bottle 
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UTO0NON TEE ONSET NTE O NENT NEN N TRE TONER OR ORROREDED 


Pure Peroxid Hydrogen, % pound ...... lle = 


DeLACY’S HAIR TONIC 


A preparation of great . 
Obotties for $200 wet.. dlc 


19¢c 
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The “repeat’’ orders we are rece 


the smokers of St. Louis and vicin 
tion what a ‘‘good thing”’ this sal. 
This is another stock which a big 


finest Havana tobacco—in three sizes. 
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JUDGE & DOLPH’S  pauekste 


UG STORE, 


NEVER BEFORE SOLD FOR LESS THAN 3 FOR 25c. 
This will be the third week the IMPERIAL CIGARS 
ave been. wnle Oe GWE BE ivcseescass sence 


wonderful demand for them over ‘ur counters proves conclusively that 
WE ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK, ALSO 16,000 RODREGUEZ’S 
ABONITAS. 


could handle big quantities. These cigars were his leader—made of the very 


TWO 38 for 25c size MERCANTILE CIGARS and 


pacers an na sae Sc Straight ee eT eee ee 
iving by mail, by “phone,” and the Pinaud’s Toilet Waters (all odors), 

> TOR TORS CO sink ie iv lie eee 59c 

have proven to their own satisfac- ee ee a re 25e 

Espey’s Cream, reg. 25€ .........scecceees 12¢ 

Oriental Cream, reg. $1.50 ............... 95c 

local jobber closed to us because we Malvina Cream, reg. 50c ............0008- 34c 

Wxoelsier Cold CMa. occ icsicceicccdaccs 25c 

ALL SIZES TO Go....... Daggett & Ramsdell’s Cold Cream......25¢ 

ANOTHER “COMPARISON OFFER.” Pozzoni Face Powder, reg. 50c ........ 29c¢ 
Tettlow’s Gossamer Face Powder, 


CCCCEAO COOTER TE COREE ORO E Renee i 


: : me 
- te de ne = A ade 2.79 2 THREE NIBEN CLUBS) (one of our 10c cigArs—B) .e..eeseces eon ; ak We a. ae =a 
Hard Rubber (double) .......+....+++. $4.50 Security Cigars—l0c size ......... Sfor se Fontellag ..........ccsscsceose 3 for 10¢ Tettlow’s Swan Down Face Powder 
Meets - GROMIAD « diséaiocs eb tGtee eiesss $1.25 Belmont’s Cigars—3 for 25c size, 5 for 30c Lillian Russells ............. 5 for 15c 1 4 
Witinahice (AGUMNON, oiea.ccs dn kanal oe Pha eee $2.00 3 Preferencias—2 for 2c size ...... 3 for 25c El Toros (Dela Selvas) ....4 for lic TOK. LSC oo. eee eee cece ec eeeceeeeeeneeceeees 9c 

= Preferencias—l0c size .............. 4 for 25c Woodbury’s Face Powder, reg. 25c....18¢ 
iT " 


Midway between Barr’s 
Cor. and Scruggs’ 
Olive Street Entrance. 


Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine Hair Tonic, 


For the Toilet. 





515 OLIVE. 
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THEATRICALS 


Mr. John Drew’s new play, “The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird,” as 
produced at the Olympic this week, has 
a semblance of cleverness and original- 
ity, but it lacks that which has always 
been regarded as the very corner-stone 
of true art—probability—and, lacking 
that, no amount of brilliant dialogue 
and ingenuity in development will suf- 
fice to remove the impression from the 
mind of careful critics that the play 
cannot survive, and will, within a few 
years, be a decided back-number. It is 
an ancient, well-worn theme which the 
playwright, Mr. Isaac Henderson, has 
selected. Lord Lumley, a dabbler in 
chemistry, is so absorbed in his work 
among the retorts, crucibles and solu- 
tions of his laboratory that he is led to 
avoid all social functions and frivolities 
and to give his young, beautiful wife 
cause to suspect that he no longer loves 
her, or cares for her companionship. 


She, being of a hypersensitive, emotional, 
affectionate nature, finally thinks her- 


self justified in seeking solace in the 
feigned, designing friendship of a young 
Italian littérateur, Signor d’Orelli, whom 


Lord Lumley, through the disclosures 
made to him by an Italian organ-grinder, 


has discovered to be a professional roué 
and hunter of women. For reasons sat- 
isfactory to himself, Lord Lumley de- 
cides to keep his discovery secret for 
a while, with the intention of making 
the final unmasking and punishment of 
the villainous seducer more complete and 
drastic. He, however, gives his wife 
warning, and urges, and at last com- 
mands, her to break off all relations 
with the Italian. This she, in a-fit of 
violent, hysterical anger, peremptorily 
refuses. Openly defying her husband, 
she leaves the house, enters a carriage, 
and is driven to the Italian’s apart- 
ments. There, she obtains her _ first 
inkling of the true nature and purposes 
of the despicable rake, and is only saved 
from further humiliation and disgrace, 
and, perhaps, something even worse, by 
the timely, dramatic appearance and in- 


terference of her husband. She returns 
home, but resolves to flee to Paris the 
following morning, befng under the im- 
pression that she is no longer worthy 
to remain under the same roof with her 
husband. The Italian, baffled and per- 
plexed, but still eager in his pursuit of 
his prey, discovers that she has left for 
Paris, and follows her, being, apparently, 
still confident of ultimate success. Lady 
Lumley is accompanied to Paris by 
Giuseppe, the erstwhile organ-grinder, 
who, in a most melodramatic fashion, 
has contrived to give the Lord needed 
information of developments and of his 
wife’s place of refuge. Lord Lumley 
also goes to Paris, and there he suc- 
ceeds in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween himself and his still beloved and 
trusted wife, and in unmasking the lust- 
ful Italian, who disappears in an agony 
of terror, when he discovers that Lord 
Lumley has it within his power to de- 
liver him into the hands of the ven- 
detta-breathing Giuseppe, whose inno- 
cent wife and humble home in far-off 


Sicily he had ruined some years ago. 

D’Orelli’s role, as essayed in a very 
vivid and clever manner by Guy Stand- 
ing, is unmistakably villanesque. In fol- 
lowing the development of his in- 
trigues, one fails to understand how 
any woman of the supposititious intelli- 
gence and standing of Lady Lumley 
could be dupe enough to fail in looking 
through him and his professions of 
sincere friendship and love. The utter 
impossibility of such a thing is the most 
fatal and most salient defect of this new 
play of Mr. Drew. And then there is 
the fantastic interview between Lord 
Lumley and Giuseppe in the first act, 
than which nothing could be more in- 
credible and bizarre. 

Mr. Drew, in the rédle of Lord Lumley 
is, as usual, exceedingly finished in his 
acting, exceedingly careful in his elocution 
and exceedingly impressive in his dra- 
matic climaxes. He is the well-schooled 
actor to his very finger-tips, ever con- 
veying the impression of subdued, in- 
tellectual and emotional force. 
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Margaret Dale, as Lady Lumley, is 
he very incarnation of lovably feminine 
instability of character. There is hardly 
a flaw to find in her thoughtful inter- 
pretation of a role that is, to say the 
least, pre-eminently emotional and not 
very sympathetic. 

The Mrs. Ruth Thornton of Marie 
Derickson is of delightfully simple ele- 
gance. It is, perhaps, the only réle in 
the play that appeals most to our con- 
ventional perceptions of probability and 
propriety. Miss Derickson’s hold upon 
our sympathies is undoubtedly height- 
ened by charm and grace of person- 
ality. 

Praise must be bestowed upon the 
Giuseppe of Lionel Barrymore, and the 


Lord Ronalds of Lewis Baker. 
ab 
CHORAL-SYMPHONY. 

The Choral-Symphony Society sings 
Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice’”’ at the 
Odeon to-night. The work has never 
before received the attention the society 
intends to bestow on it, and, judging from 
the preparation and the long rehearsals, 
the chorus and orchestra should easily. 
be able to distinguish themselves with 
the best known work of the “Father of 
Modern Opera.”’ The principal soloist is 
Mme. Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Mme. Homer 
comes to St. Louis expressly for the 
occasion, and the score of the contralto 
part has been her special predilection for 
many seasons. The other principals are 
Mrs. Paul Davis and Miss Lillian Sutter, 
of this city. The chorus will number 300 
voices, and the presentation employs the 
entire Symphony Orchestra of sixty men, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Ernst. 


ab 
COMING ATTRACIIONS 
As was announced in these columns a 
short time ago, Henry W. Savage’s pop- 
ular musical comedy, ‘“‘The Prince of 
Pilsen,” is coming back to St. Louis for 
a return engagement. The jolly, rollick- 
ing musical piece will be at the Century 
Theater again next week. There has been 
not a single change in the cast among 
either principals or the chorus. John W. 
Ransone and Dorothy Morton, surround- 
ed by the many other capable singers 
and actors, will, doubtless, again have a 
lively week of it. 
ab 

The Heinemann-Welb Stock Company 
demonstrated its — versatility, Sunday 
evening, when it presented, with such im- 
mense success, the great’ sensational 
drama by Richard Voss, ‘‘Eva.’’ Miss 
Bergere’s benefit, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Was well attended. ‘‘Luftschloesser”’ 
was the offering and Miss Bergere, in 
the title role, did artistic work. She was 
cordially received and answered to sev- 
eral encores. ‘Steffen Langer aus Glo- 
sau, or Der Hollaendische Kamin,’’ a 
four-act comedy, by Charlotte-Birch- 
Pfeiffer, will be the offering Sunday even- 
Ing. Wednesday, Mr. Hans Loebel will 
be tendered a benefit, on which occasion 
“Unser Liebling’ will be presented. 


ab 

“The Bon-Ton Burlesquers,’’ at the 
Standard Theater, this week, are draw- 
ing large audiences. Miss Louise Lang- 
don, as a travesty artist, is scoring a 
big “hit,”’ which Patsy Barrett, as an 
Irish comedian, is winning rounds of 
noisely enthusiastic applause. The entire 
company works faithfully and succeeds 
in presenting an unusually interesting 
programme. Next week, the ‘‘Bohemian 
Burlesquers”’ will hold the boards. 


Henry Miller, .n his new play by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, entitled ‘“‘The Tam- 


ing of Helen,’ will appear at the Olym- 
pic Theater, next week, with Wednes- 


day and Saturday matinees. Mr. Miller’s 
engagement commences Sunday night. 
The new play by Mr. Davis is a story of 


The Mirror 


modern Bohemian life in London, and 
was written especially for Mr. Miller. 

The strains of sweet music, jolly races 
and general, all-round fun continue to 
prove attractive drawing cards at the Ice 
Palace, Channing and Cook avenues. Join 
the merry throng. 

“The Taming of Helen” will have the 
advantages of being presented by the 
very best company Mr. Miller has ever 
had. Prominent in his support is Miss 
Jessie Millward, the English actress; 
Miss Grace Elliston, Miss Emily Dodd, 
Miss Martha Waldron, Miss Drina de 
Wolfe, and Messrs. Percy Lyndall, Mor- 
ten Selten, John Flood and E. Lovatt 
Fraser. 

rN abs OL 

DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 

April 15th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the northwest; low rates February 15th to 
June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
Pe er ao ge its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








Burlington 


Houte 


~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


" DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 





TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OALLAS. TEXAS. 
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very large purchase of 
beautiful silks now on 
view. 


Specialties for Waists, so new, 
some of them, that they are still 
unnamed—a sheer Taffetas Mousse- 
line tissue with insertions of Val- 
enciennes lace at only $1.25 a yard. 


Novel cord plaids, sea green, rose 
mais cords on filmy crepy fabrics, 
and charming ribbon-striped tis- 
sues over-plaided with twisted 
cords—these, at a dollar, are mar- 
velously low priced. 

Sun-plaited Robes are included in 
this really extraordinary showing 
of silks. A white Habutai of extra 
heavy quality, embroidered all over 
in grapes, being one of the choic- 
est designs—price $55. 

For Shirt-Waist Dresses—An un- 
commonly large stock of Taffetas, 
Foulards, Pongees and Shanghais— 
prices 75c and $1 the yard. 

An interesting display of blues— 
dark, light and medium shades— 
with spots and checks of all sizes, 
including colored spots on checked 
grounds, aS an ivy green on a 
blue and white check, or a white- 
rimmed crimson spot on a dark 


blue. 





A dotted silk, 27 inches wide, has 
plain borders on either edge for 
strappings—but one dollar. 


IRST View of Foreign 
Dress Fabrics. 


A representative display of gown- 
ings in great vogue with the leading 
dressmakers of fashionable Paris. 


Strictly confined to this house. 

Printed Pongees, Shanghais and 
changeable Taffetas have great 
vogue, and all the best ones are 
here. 
Many coarse mesh canvases, can- 
vas Etamine in black and white 
effects, showing threads of red and 
pale blue. 





Stunning fancy twines in black 
and white, brown and white and 


blue and white, at $1.50 the yard. 
The fetching white suitings and 
pale tints with rough knotted cords 
in black. 

White basket cloths, canvases and 
other coarse mesh white fabrics, 
$1 to $2.75. 


Coarse twisted cords and tufts of 
raw silk in white, violet or ivy 
green are immensely effective on 
soft suitings for tailor gowns. 
Ideal for shirt-waist costumes is a 
satin finished camel’s-hair in a 
great range of colors, light and 
dark, at $1.65 the yard. 





Immensely stylish and just in— 
coarse wool grenadine in black, 
navy and royal blue, $2 a yard. 
Medallions in fine mesh are thrown 
on coarse woven cloths with fine 
effect. 





A big display of novelties in blue 
to-day—wool crashes and mistrals, 
blue twines, blue vestings with 
white silk checks being in the lead. 





Pale biscuit and oyster shades with 
tufted cords of sea green—these 
and other thick, soft suitings at 
$1.50 to $8.50 the yard. 














Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one's anges 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on the Wabash 
trains, together with the 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 
very popular. 

hrough Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, . Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 


City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 
C.2S. CRANE, 

Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 1850. 
TH8 OLD RALIABLS. 


MATTHEWS’ 


Dry and Chemiea! Cleaning 
G14 GLive Srecer. 


Telephone 1013 


DYe AND CLEANING WORK? 


has now the finest building de- 
voted to music in the world. 


New England 
ConSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTH EAST COR. 
BROADWAY 
and LOCUST 


Note the 


Cut in Price. 


Mahogany 3 part Marqueterie Book 
Case, was $175.00, now. . .$98.00 


Roman Chair, Metal and Ivory In- 
laid, was $55.00, now...... $32.00 


Mahogany Music Cabinet, Dresden 
hand-painted, was $60, now $35.00 


Damascas Pearl Inlaid Arm Chair, 


waé $65.00, NOW.......... $49.50 
Venetian Hluminated Figure Pedestal, 
was $55.00, now.......... $38.50 


Louis XIV Gold Arm Chair, hand- 
painted, was $100.00, now. . $49.50 


Massive Carved Mahogany Parlor 
Group, was $325.00, now. . $159.50 


Baronial Hall Chair, Tapestry, was 
2 eer errr $55.00 


Chinese Teak Wood Hall Chair, 


= was $75.00; nowW..:.... 04 $16.50 
= Italian Renn. Library Case, 

= was $175.00, now........ $123.50 
= Louis XIV Gold Sofa, 

= was $150.00, now......... $65.00 
= French Marqueterie Table, 

= was $55.00, NOW: ... 660605 $35.00 
5 


PUTT LUPE 


The Mirror 


Save 104 to 50% Our Annual Feb'y Clearance Sale 





Scarritt-Comstock 


SUUUNUVUVOVUAEEDOUEEEOUEEOCCHOOOOETUUOOUCEEOEOEEEROEEEOOOOTO ENE LS 

















BUTT 





a = * e ap 
Everything in Our Magnificent Stock =z 
CUT IN PRICE. = 

6 Floors of Plain and Fine Goods: Samples and Discontinued Patterns. 5 
Every Article Cut in Price; Unusual Opportunity. = 

Look Through Our Assortment. See Our Windows. § 





SOUTH EAST COR. 
BROADWAY 
and LOCUST. 











SQUAVUUTUUUEETEUAUEEOUEUOEEOUUOOUEEEEEUEOEAEOAOOOOEOEOOROOCOOEA Hi 
Note the = 
Cut in Price. : 

Aust. Plum Wood Table, Marq. Top, = 
was $20.00, now........... $9.00 = 
Mahogany Book Case, Relief Carved, = 
was $150.00, now... ....$100.00 = 
Venetian Hall Light Pedestal, == = 
was $75.00, now.......... $48.00 = 
Teakwood Carved, Decorated Table, = 
was $85.00, now.......... $65.00 = 
Vernis- Martin Parlor Cabinet, = 
Ewas $100.00, now....... . -$82.50 = 
Vernis-Martin Decorated Table, z 
was S32.00.. NOW so auc :o2s'. wats $19.00 = 
Gold Divan, was $75.00, - = 
Ma are OS fe $24.00 = 
Italian Walnut Carved Arm Chair, = 
was $60.00, now.......... $42.00 = 
Fine Mahogany Bed Room Suit, = 
= was $550.00, now........$365.00 = 
Mahogany Bed Room Suit, 3 pieces, = 
* was $375.00, now. .......$245.00 
Fine Carved Oak Sideboard, = 
_was $200.00, now. 0 ogi . - $149.00 = 
Mahogany China Cabinet, _ = 
was 6175.00; nO: 6.5 ose. $125.0C = 

iF 








ALICE’S LETTER 
My Dear Maude: 

Your brief note received. Permit me 
to assure you that your chidings were 
accepted wholly in a spirit of good-na- 
tured levity, for, I verily believe, that 
when you wrote: “Select, for me, my 
dear, a number of evening gowns, car- 
riage dresses atid material suitable for 
walking attire, etc.,” you had not the 
faintest notion of the import of your 
“simple” request. Therefore, I shall 
make no apologies for not having writ- 
ten you, and, in my superior knowledge 
of the status quo, can afford grzciously 
to waive your saucily impudent missive, 
and “heap coal of fire on your pretty 
head” by recounting just how diligent I 
have been in your behalf: 

First of all, something over which to 
rhapsodize is a delicate light blue crepe 
de chine, the gradation of the coloring 
of which is best described, I think, in 
simile. It reminds one of a Southern 
morning sky when the weather is a bit 
uncertain—when large waves of blue 
melt into lighter waves, fading at last 
into a fleecy white cloud, the tint chang- 
ing so imperceptibly one cannot say 
where the one hue begins and the other 
There are indication marks 
placed, say, at width intervals, so that 
did one care for an especially novel ef- 
fect, one could have the gradations of 
from livht to dark, and vice versa, alter- 
nate in the making of the gown. This 
comes in beige, rerseda and pervence, 


terminates. 


A pattern in gauze, the imprint com- 
posed of exquisite!y dainty lilies of the 
valley, and, winding gracefully through 
the white, delicate tendrils of green, the 
French effect accentuated by a scattering 
of rose petals—’twould, I fear, exhaust 
my vocabulary of adjectives adequately 
to picture its beauty. This made by the 
proper modiste could be fashioned into 
a “dream come iiuc.” Still another of 
the rangeant effect, of a shade a trifle 
lighter than biscuit brown and yet not 
an ecru, in its novel design, its “wav,- 
water” softness, is one of the most 
beautifully sheer patterns of shadow 
gauze imprimé imaginable. Were it a 
heavier fabric, I’d say it’s a sort of moire 
antique. That last is crude in the ex- 
treme, but—well, I’ll have to leave it to 
your woman’s divination. 

The mirroir imprimé silks are quite 
the most artistic creations with which 
Dame Fashion has ever delighted 
femininity. On a background of white 
are woven wreaths of American beautiss 
and Mareschal Niel roses, intertwined 
with the incomparable blue of the im- 
mortelle. These flowers are of such 
workmanship, ove is tempted to pluck 
them. The wreaths and garlands have 
the appearance of being suspended from 
long, broad satin ribbons. One  ad- 
vantage of these designs is, that the 
festoons may be cut out and appliqued 
on some handsome heavy material, if de- 
sired, and, in fact, a prominent modiste 
hinted that this mode of decorating 


elaborate gowns would become the reign- 


ing fad. Of satin pekins, of sea-shell 
tint; rose antique mirroir Louisines, of 
vari-decorated patterns; I could tell you 
indefinitely. Such profusions! and 
novelties every one of them—wholly 
different from last season’s vogue. A 
satin liberty gauze with rep lines and 
satin travere exquisitely “set off” with 
dentelle insertion is a gorgeous creation 
that is truly beyond description—mind, 
not verging on anything like a “flashy” 
effect, on the contrary, “quiet elegance,” 
would more nearly give you an idea of 
its refined splendor. 

If you have any friends contemplating 
entering the matrimonial state don’t fail 
to tell them of the beautiful, shimmering 
mousseline de soic, of the pearly white 
so emblematical of pure womanhood, 
now being shown here. 

But, there, other duties are demand- 
ing my attention. Ere I bid you good- 
bye, a word about those ever-appropriate 
black fabrics. Niobe, a new weave of 
Bonnet’s, is really worthy of being 
named for the goddess of tears. Need 
I say more? Peau cachemire, one of 
the handsomest materials in black goods, 
bids fair closely to rival both the Niobe 
and perle de soi. These silks possess a 
lack-lustre, which lends a peculiar beauty 
that I am sure will prove irresistible 
to the esthetic. 

To tell you the truth, there is such a 
variety in both colored and black goods 
that I am in a quandary to know just 
what to advise you to choose. The 
only way that I] am to make any de- 


cision will be for you to visit me, then 
I'll take you to Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney’s, and there we may revel in 
luxurious silks, satins and laces to our 
hearts’ content. All the employes of 
this firm are courtesy itself to even a 
mere on-looker, which, of course, renders 
one’s shopping a delight. 

I shall be most happy to have you 
come Thursday. There’s going to be 
an immense sale then. 

I must dcsist. 

Yours lovingly, 
Alice Dwyer. 
eke ak ah 

Diamond and combination rings in great 
variety at prices as low as possible for 


high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 

bL ch 


We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. Bo- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 


Radam’s 
Microbe Killer 


Cures all Blood and 
Chronic Diseases. 


Kills the microbes of the lungs and cures 
Consumption; kills the microbes of the 
kidneys and cures Bright’s Disease; kills 
the microbes of the throat and cures 
Diphtheria; kiils the microbes of the skin 
and cures Eczema; kills the microbes of 
the blood and cures Rheumatism, Cancer, 
Catarrh and all other Blood and Chronic 
Diseases. Call or send for free history 
of remedy and testimonials to 


Write for Radam’s Microbe Killer Co., 


Free Book. 917 Holland Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Charles Frohman presents Henry Miller 
John Drew in a modern comedy by 
IN Richard A Davis 
title 
The Mummy and en 
The Taming 
The Humming Bird. of Helen 
Reg. Matinee Saturday. . 





CENTURY 
THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 
The Cade Ruan Opera Return oF 
0. 


Thursday Night, The P rince 
MIAN G , 
ae of Pilsen. 





rea 
Saturday Matinee, The biggest hit we’ve had 
ARMEeE Reserved seats Thursday 





GERM4NIA THEATER, 
Poxmeth and Locust. 
Heinem@TINDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, 1903, 
New! ‘Comedy! For the first time 
STEFFEN LANGER AUS GLOGAU 
: ‘—ODER— 

DER HOLLAENDISCHE KAMIN, 
Comedy in four 4 b Darietts Peak Tee 
pENREIY NIGHT” for MR. HANS LOEBEL. 
Music! Songs! Dances! 

UNSER LIEBLING. 
in four acts by Leon Treptow. Music by Steffens. 
Phone Kin. C. 875, 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEE, 


Bon Ton Burlesquers 
NEXT WEEK, 


Bohemian Burlesquers 


THE ICE PALACE 


IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, ;s in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children 











POPULAR BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 


Ben Hur, Gen. Lew Wallace; The Pit, Frank 
Norris; Francezka, Molly Elliot Seawell; Cecilia, F. 
Marion Crawford; Tower or Throne, Harriet T. 
Comstock; The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, Nathaniel 
Stephenson; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Bikey the Ski- 
cycle, John Kendrick Bangs; Temporal Power, Marie 
Corelli; Boston Days, Lilian Whiting. Also a full line 
of paper  oeeee and periodicals. Subscriptions taken 
for all ications at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 
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WHITTIER AND HOLMES 


Whittier was the opposite of Holmes; 
he was the poet of the plain people, born 
among them, and never parting com- 
pany by virtue of education or that 
sort of growth which involves a change 
in social surroundings. His Quaker 
blood distinguisned him from the oth- 
ers, who were all Unitarians; but the 
distinction is illusory, for his Quaker- 
ism did for him precisely what Unita- 
rianism did for them in giving mildness 
and breadth to his religious spirit. It ‘s 
by his piety that he most appeals now to 
the general heart; by his reminiscences 
of the outward form of New England 
country life and its domestic types, as 
in “Snowbound,” he came near to the 
homes of the community as a whole, 
while as the anti-slavery poet he held 
a specific and historic place in the life 
of the times; the three strains of inter- 
est, especially when felt through the me- 
dium of his simple goodness, preserve 
his fame; moreover, as a people’s poet 
whose humble manhood remained un- 
spoiled, he is assured of long memory. 
As a type of character, he was as ap- 
propriate for the country as Holmes was 
for the city; though both are high types, 
and though it may seem paradoxical, 
Whittier had vastly the greater range. 
Both were deeply rooted in the soil, 
and had native history in their blood: 
both, too, were provincial in a way that 
their three great contemporaries were 
not.—Professor George Woodberry, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


ede ede Me 
BOLLMAN’S RECITAL HALL 


The first of the series of opening con- 
certs at Bollman’s Recital Hall was giv- 
en Monday evening. It was an unqualified 
success and evoked high praise from all 
present. Soloists were Mrs. Mae Estelle 
Acton Harker, Soprano, and P. G. Anton, 
Cello. Both acquitted themselves in a 
manner that testified eloquently to their 
artistry of technique and interpretation. 
Music connoisseurs are assured that at 
all these concerts, only talent of the 
highest order will be produced. 

ah 

The man who thought he had the 
knack of saying pleasant things, cal- 
culated to warm the cockles of the old- 
est heart, was revisiting the town in 
which he had spent a summer twenty 
years before. 

“T’m Miss Mears. I don’t know as you 
recall me,’’ said a coquettish elderly 
spinster, approaching him in the post- 
office the day after his arrival. 

The ready heart-warmer turned with 
his most beaming smile, and wrung her 
hand. 

“Recall you!’’ he echoed, reproachfully. 
“As if I could help it, Miss Mears! Why, 
you are one of the landmarks of the 
town!’’—Troy Press. 


ede che che 
Algy—‘‘She doesn’t love me, so I sup- 
pose I’d better blow my brains out.’’ 
Willie—‘‘Capital idea; do it, old man!’’ 
Algy—‘‘Why?” 
Willie—‘“‘I heard her say you didn’t have 
any.’’—New Yorker. 





CHORAL-SYMPHONY 5°... 


FOURTH SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, GLUCK’S Orpheus and 


Hy s . Louise H , New York; Mrs. 
Soloist Petes, ‘Miss Lillian Renton. St. Lo 


Symphony Orchestra. 60 Men—Grand Chorus— 


A limited number of extra seats to subscribers on application to 


Harry J. Walker, Secretary, at the Odeon. 





uis. 
300 Voices 


Eurydice 


The Mirror 


Theoretically, the buffet- 
smoking-library car of the 


Golden State 
Limited 


is for men only. 

Practically, it isn’t. It is a favorite 
resort for lady passengers—a place 
where they go for an hour or two, while 
husband, brother, father or friend talks 
tariff revision and smokesa fragrant cigar. 





The Golden State Limited leaves 
Kansas City daily. Only a little 
more than two days to Los Angeles. 
Through carsto Santa Barbaraand 
San Francisco. Electric lights: 
electric fans; bath room; barber 
shop; Booklovers’ library; com- 
partment and _ standard sleepers; 
observation, dining and ey 
cars. Runs over the El Paso-Roc 
Island Route and Southern Pacific 
Company. 


Tickets, berths and full 
information at any railroad 
ticket office, or by address- 


Rock Island 
iy SACL 


H. P. Mantz, D. P.A., 
gor Olive St., St. Louis. 


| Humphrey s 


Liquidation Sale is the Greatest Suc- 
cess ever known in St. Louis. 


WHY? Because we are giving the public more for 
the money expended than they ever expected. 


BELOW FIND A FEW OF THE WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 
Men’s $28.00 and $25.00 Sack Suits 


ie oenti nics. alm iGimidinhimie 
Men’s $15.00 Wool Crash Coat and Pants 

ENR! AOE Lie cin Salary go) wists ie Gale 6-4 a's daveaie: m6 Bo $7 . 7 5 
Men’s $40.00 Silk Lined Overcoats 

een Oe ea ab eyoisloyere © sis. 8.e 49 Ckp $22 - 75 
Men’s $6.00 Trousers 

aha pe eee din pul pin che ees $3 ~ 25 
Men’s $1.00 Monarch Shirts 

MRR Rc ang). kids digs 0 40. ccs 64 she as oe ela et eR AeS 49c 
Boys’ $9.00 Two-piece Suits : 

MT ea nn os LAREDO CRUE eae ow ems $3 . 90 
Boys’ $6.00 Two-piece Suits $2 99 

es ince be, eh kw alee A CR RLS . 
Boys’ $2.00 Wash Suits 89c 

eee RR SE eee le UE Tad wy « ersig pin a Maal x 9-8 Cae eee 
Boys’ $1.50 Shirt Walsts 59c 

on a, co oo i'w RE God 6 tb o's Peel timseld ale MeIN BITE 


Bargains too numerous to mention. 
Don’t miss any of them. 


F.W. Humphrey Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Pine, St. Louis. 
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THE STOCK MARKET eager public buying and unlimited con- 


fidence, for, since then, the market has = 


red 
the 


Y nto i > fo oti reioningeg Ss “e > j a ~ ro 
Uncertainty is still reigning supreme In 4,4) almost exclusively in the hands of Pp 





Wall Street’s financial emporium. While manipulators and promoters, who are not ed: 
pags. aguas lage —_ wie en 84 particularly honest in their methods of pe 
fail to accomplish anything of presets gambling, nor intent upon developing and pe 
The occasional rallies are but short-lived, building up properties. It is safe to pre- UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. r 
0 


and invariably productive of hasty Haul-  aict that future chroniclers of stock spec- 


dation by those who got “stuck” months | ation will consider the crash of May CAPITAL $1 OOO OOO OO 
, 5 = = ‘e ’ ’ ™ 


ago. There is no “‘snap’’ to the market. 9:1 1901, the real end of the boom and 


Prices move but languidly and hesitating the beginning of the reaction, and subse- SURPLUS $1 000,000 Ooo "1 
ee Serie car ’ 


ly. The more one considers it, the more Cuent events as mere manipulative man- ma 











one is forced to the conclusion that there uvera and skirmishes, intended to hide 
is something threatening overhanging the cs tenia cae of affairs. The his- 4. 4 FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVIDJSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pret. a 
whole situation; that leading interests are tory of stock-booms proves that they in- G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier . 
afraid to act, and only looking for oppor- variably wind up with a colossal, sensa- a? 
tunities to dispose of the rest of their tjjna) crash, which is afterwards fol- _ 
holdings in as unostentatious a manner jjweq by well-disguised, though, to the —_ Interest Paid ox Time L ? ee : 6 
as possible. cautious, thinking observer, very percep- id 

Does it not seem strange that, in spite tible sinking of values. ve 
of all the rigging, and manipulating and It is significant that the leading issues Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. ain 
shouting, the prices of some aie a have adopted the habit of keeping in ac- ro 
curities are, at the present time, still be- (4;q with money market developments. Cu 
low the high level reached before the wow york Central, for instance, is now at Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. “ 
crash that marked the culmination of the pout the point where it should be, con- * 
Northern Pacific ‘‘corner,’’ on May 9th, sidering the rising tendency in the value 3 = a 
1901? Neither Union Pacific common, nor of money, which even the prevailing low pe be COR. FOUR lo OLE A as S \. len 
New York Central, nor Pennsylvania, nor ¢4)) rate cannot entirely obscure. And : ‘ g 





Atchison preferred, nor Western Union, the same must be said of Pennsylvania, : pre 
nor Amalgamated, nor any of the traction Atchison preferred, Union Pacific common le A yas 

, kes . . ents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. "“Qygg pas 
issues are selling at the prices then ,nq Manhattan. Stock-jobbing may, and —_— Sole g v 291, 
quoted. Some of them are, in fact, a 800d orten will, make the unsophisticated be- bo 








many points from top-notch. It is often lieve that interest rates count for naught mé 
aie an =. ‘ ie > > > > > + ¢ x=x=xzax=x +++ +o + + + 

stated that the bear prophets have been jn the shaping of the course of security = >>> ooo oo > + > : 

jamming wind all along, and that, not- \.jues, but, in the end, it has to give way “aa 


withstanding their deprecatory utterances to legitimate conditions and to those prin- 
and gloomy warnings, prices have contin- Ginjes which influence and guide invest- 
ued to rise without interruption during ment demand. In certain Wall street 
the past two years. Comparisons prove, quarters the belief still obtains that a 
however, that those persons who main- sharp upward movement is approaching, 
tained, in 1901, that the then quoted prices 4nq that the leaders are only waiting for 
were too high, made a pretty good guess the right moment to renew operations on 
and did not entirely talk through their type long side. The experienced trader, 
hats. who knows what manipulation can ac- 

While it must be admitted that many ¢omplish, even in the face of most ad- 
shares are now quoted at almost their verse conditions, will not care to assert 
highest level, it is certainly singular that that there is absolutely no reason to look 
the above enumerated issues, some of fo, higher prices between now and May 
which have decided intrinsic merit, should = gpct. He knows that there is nothing 
not be able to make any headway. AS more uncertain than the stock market. 
stated here previously, New York Central fre knows that it often needs but a cour- 


6 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. : 
and Pennsylvania are twenty points be- ageous, resourceful leader to convert the aeeyerwesyerersserst 


xEEEEEEESEE EE a 
low the highest of last year, and they speculative crowd into one big, howling, 


give indication of going still lower. The heedless mob, frantically bidding for (LINCOLN "a" ] : 


t. Louis Union Trust Cok f° 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, K 7 
$9,000.000.00. ot 














shares which moved up since the May, ghares and anxious to buy at any old md 
1901, collapse were undoubtedly entitled to price. But he will, at the poe time. and TRUST is 
bull support and confidence. They had jn spite of all the raucous talk on the CoO Br 
been utterly neglected before that time, part of bull riggers, cling to the belief . ail 
for the reason, principally, that bull lead- that the real stock-boom is behind and no SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. I 
ers had made it ap object, after the con- jonger before us; that this is a time for mi 
clusion of the Spanish-American war, first caution and for selling remnants of hold- PAYS 48 
to boom stocks of reorganized roads— ings, and that the syndicates are making he ]NTEREST las 
which were in the hands of promoters strenuous attempts to befuddle the pub- i co 
and which it was deemed necessary tO jj¢ mind and only ‘whistling to keep up oO 190 
dump on the market at big profits. Look- courage.” 

ing back over developments * the past Times are still prosperous, but this alone ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 

four or five years, one cannot but arrive goes not constitute sufficient reason why 

at the conclusion that the Morgan-Hill- stocks should go materially higher. Pre: (Credited Monthly. ) a 
Schiff struggle over the control of the yailing prices are on a basis that is not 
Northern Pacific really marked the cul- 4 good poten to start from. And it must CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 . 
mination of the boom which rested on pot be forgotten that the already vast 








mass of unsold securities is being con- 
stantly added to. The contemplated jug- fa 
gling with the capital of the Erie, and a 
the proposed floating of new securities, WHI l AKER & COMPANY ti 
are hardly calculated to sharpen the ap- ca i 


petite of investors, or to make current 


prices more tempting. The Wall street (Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


bankers and syndicates are playing a des- 


perate, though, for the time being, quite Bond and Stock Brokers. x 


profitable game. They reap commissions 


for financing deals and then try to dis- Monthly Circular Quoting L 1 Securities, Mailed on th 
? 


pose of new securities at choice quota- 
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pay you 
2 per cent 
































s ve 
interest on your checking bo sgerd oo a bull nsec gh gear Application. ch 
account. or e sole and simple purpose of fur- h: 

thering liquidation, not because they be- 300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. Louis 
$7,500,000 Capital and lieve that existing conditions warrant a D 
Surplus assures absolute higher range of values. K 
security. Sterling exchange is at a very high aa hanes abesaahanabiiindh den sh dine PPC a ae re Oe an of 
point. It is close to the limit which will a ° . | se 
allow of gold exports. The tendency of H.Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Bucocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Burazr, Cashier. 7 
money is towards London. Exchange is § 
nw | $ § | $ . ‘ PP] rising, not only in New York, but also in J E FEE RSO N BA N K ey 
Berlin and Paris. At this writing, it is 9 tl 
A strongly probable that gold will be fi 
VALLEY shipped within the next week or two, un. | COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - ST.LOUIS, MO. ; 
less Morgan again contrives to prevent it We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. B 
by his ingenious makeshifts. : Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. ‘ 
Wheat prospects will soon play an im- Letters of Credit and Fessige Hasheage drawn payable in p 
portant role in market prognostications. { all parts of the wor T 
Up to this time, nothing has occurred to 
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reduce previous high crop estimates, but 
the most critical period is now fast ap- 
proaching. If the wheat fields pass 
through the month of March and the first 
two weeks of April without serious hurt, 
the bull leaders may be able to give their 
followers another chance to reap profits 
on a moderate scale. 


abe 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The movement of prices in the local 
market is of a mixed character. While 
some issues are a little lower, others have 
managed to creep up, in response to a 
spasmodic buying demand. Transactions 
are fairly large, but hardly up to the ex- 
pectations of sanguine bulls. The shrewd 
investor is not much in evidence at the 
present time. He still seems to believe 
that prices are, taken as a whole, on an 
artificial basis and that a further reac- 
tion may be looked for with confidence. 
Current buying is essentially speculative. 
It emanates mostly from people who are 
anxious to make a profit of a few points, 
and who have no intention to hold for any 
length of time. 

St. Louis Transit and United Ra‘lways 
preferred moved up quite sharply in the 
past week. The former is now selling at 
29%, and the latter at 81%. The 4 per cent 
bonds are still sluggish, however, and 
may be bought at 85. 

Bank of Commerce is weak. It is diffi- 
cult to sell above 385. There appear to 
be too many who are waiting for an op- 
portunity to sell stock bought months ago 
at 410 and above. Missouri Trust is steady 
at 127%. Commonwealth is quoted at 312. 
The report that all consolidation plans 
had been abandoned failed to stimulate 
the price of these shares. Title Guar- 
anty is very weak, and selling, in small 
lots, at 91. Mechanics’ National ‘s sell- 
ing at 298, State National at 205 and Colo- 
nial Trust at 200. For Third National 340 
is asked, and for Germania Trust 234%. 
Lincoln is quoted at 260% bid, 268-asked. 

Missouri-Edison common is selling at 
185g; the preferred is quoted at 47 bid, 
Central Coal & Coke common goes at 
67%, and American Credit Indemnity at 
292. Bi-metallic is quoted at about 1.05 bid. 

Laclede Gas common is firm and in de- 
mand at 92. Chicago Railway Equipment 
is quoted at 8.75 bid, 8.85 asked. St.Louis 
Brewing 6s are offered at 95 and Mis- 
souri-Edison 5s at 92-4. 

Drafts on New York are at a slight pre- 
mium,. Sterling is strong, and quoted at 
4.87%. The country’s bank clearances, for 
last week, showed a trifling decrease, as 
compared with the corresponding week in 


1901, 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. L. Wichita, Kans.—Would not sell 
Cotton Belt at present. The stock is 
strongly ‘‘tipped’’ for higher prices. The 
capitalization increase is not a bear argu- 
ment, in this instance, 

Db. F. T.—Have not heard anything un- 
favorable on bonds mentioned, but would 
not advise purchases at current quota- 
tions. Missouri Trust is not too high, in 
my opinion. 

“Subscriber,’’ Macon, Mo.—The Jersey 
Central is controlled by the Reading. Late 
earnings have been very large. Consider 
bonds safe investment. 

P. R. O’D.—Would hold Edison 5s for 
the present. Think they will yet go up to 
your level. The preferred is a better pur- 
chase than sale, after the big decline it 
has had. 

“Flat.”".—Would take profit on bonds. 
Don't think the advance was legitimate. 
Keep out of General Electric; it is no spe- 
culative stock to hold on margin. Don’t 
see anything tempting in North Amer- 
ican, in spite of dividend declaration. 

F. R. W., Corsicana, Tex.—Rock Island 
common is no purchase at present, al- 
though the ‘‘tip’’ to buy is still coming 
from Wall street. The bonds should go 
higher after a while. Leave Sugar alone. 
Brooklyn Rapid looks suspicious. 

E. E. O.—Northern Securities pays 4% 
per cent. Dividend was increased lately. 
The Burlington surplus last year was not 
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COMMENCED BUSINESS 
FEB. 10, 1902. 


























Capital, Germania Crust Company, : Surplus and 
Full Paid, N. W. Cor. Fourth and Olive Streets. : Earnings, 
$1,000,000 W. L. McDONALD, Treasurer. HENRY KOEHLER, Sr., President, H $1,158,000 

THOS. H. WAGNER, Secretary. B. L. BENOIST, Bond Officer. = 
5 JOHN S. CARTER, Real Estate Officer. 7 
Senos sense ee ii) 3 
CONDENSED STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF ONE YEAR'S BUSINESS, 
FEBRUARY, 10, 1903. 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loansdn Collateral Gectrity.....:..... $2,804,966.51 GRR er td's cA hao cde Oe wa $1,000,000.00 
Loans on Real Estate Security......... 205,024.41 Surplus. ci hgh tale alle sleet Lad ence, 1,000,000.00 
ES A) SRE eeereres 6,001.00|| Net Earnings....................... 158,788.05 
NS re ee re 1,677.52 || Deposits....-... 0.65.0. eee eee, 2,036,761.53 @ 
NN a As aa hate eat tha hie Gba wae 364,920.00 
Real Estate (Carleton Bldg.).......... 200,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures..............- 17,500.00 
Cash and Sight Exchanges........... 588,444.70 
All Other Resources................ 7,015.44 
$4,195,549.58 $4,195,549.58 
STEADY GROWTH THE BEST TOKEN OF PUBLIC APPROVAL. | 
: PRR PCCOCC ORR R Hee eae Pere aN PA EDTA PRT scams Gcdanetaa Cece eee eeeteneetaes 7 
= Bat UAE ocscces scene catedeacde : o $ 
2 Call of Secretary of State. Net Earnings........+++++00+ $3,317.15 = 
: Financial condition at close of business ) Deposits .........2..... +++ $1,314,922,23 z 
3 Caer Recvetens of State. i aasreinany > ta Earnings din snalansica’ ablations $76,859.06 : 
: Financial condition at close of business Deposits........-...--....--------- B2, O36 76/1 53 : 
: Bad of First year’s business. Net Earnings............ $168,788 OF 
TUTOR TURT TA TPRUUERUOT UT eee UP UT ETOCS e TTT Ti 
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up to expectations. Insiders predict that 
this year’s earnings will not show any 
decrease. 

N. R. R.—Consider bonds named a fairly 
good investment. The preferred is spec- 
ulative. Permanency of dividends not 
assured yet. Prospective competition 
probably accounts for late weakness and 
decline. Besides this, operating expenses 
are still very heavy. Would hang on to 
both for the present. 


A STRONG INSTITUTION. 


It is a fine, impressive statement which 
the Germania Trust Company submits at 
the close of its first year’s business. The 
deposits on February 10, 1903, amounted 
to the enormous total of $2,036,761.53, and 
the next earnings to $158,788.05. These 
figures: speak volumes for the efficiency 
and wideawakeness and enterprise of the 
officials, at the head of which are such 
experienced, conservative financiers and 
business men as Henry Koehler, Sr., 


‘president; W. J. McDonald, Treasurer, 


and Thos. H. Wagner, secretary. Judg- 
ing by the results obtained during the 
first year of the company’s existence, 
the expectation is warranted that those 
of the current year will be still more 
satisfactory and still more indicative of 
the confidence which the public has in 
this new, strong financial institution, and 
in the conservatism and sagacious, busi- 
ness-like management of the officials. 


< PP >>> 


Mardi Gras, Feb.23 0 24, 


At New Orleans—Reduced Rates in ef- 
fect February 17 to 22. Stop over priv- 
leges—liberal limit. Special literature on 
application. 


New Orleans for the Tourist. 


An unusually interesting city to visit. Three fast 
trains daily from St. Louis. Through sleeping cars, 
free reclining chair cars and al rn conveniences of 
travel. Write for book on New Orleans. 


Jacksonville and the Southeast 


THE DIXIE FLYER—The only “Year Round” VICKSBUR 
ing car line via Nashville, Chattanooga and Seated 
Atlanta. For further particulars address, 


F. E. DAGGY, C. P. & T. A. 
City Ticket Office, 308 N. Broadway. 


ST.LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


C.C. McCARTY, 


. © ’ t. 
ore een NEW ORLEANS _ 








We claim that our Diamond Stock is We claim that our diamond _ stock 
invite critical is unequalled in quality and invite critical 


unequalled in quality and 
examination and comparison. J. Boland 


examination and comparison. J. Boland 
Jewelry Co., southwest corner Locust and Jewelry Co., southwest corner Locust 
Seventh streets. and Seventh streets, 
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Another Outpouring of Bargains in 


House-Furnishing Goods 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR 


NEW GOODS 


JUST IN SEASON!! 








$9.98 for a $]5.00 Dinner Set 


25 fine Austrian dinner sets, last year’s 
patterns, but really more delicate and 
4 dainty than this year’ s productions. The 
Austrian China is as delicate as French 
f and this is the greatest offer ever made; 
this set consists of 100 pieces, cheap at 
$15.00, while they last— 


$9.98 
$13.49 for a Sewing Machine. 


Three drawers; warranted for 10 years; 
same as all dealers ask $25 for; this sale, 


$13.49 
3 Big Specials in Trunks. 


Canvas Trunks with straps, well made....... $2.98 
Canvas Trunks, brass trimmed, well protected, 
—“ a high-grade trunk, worth $6,50; special, 
Then a fine $10.00 Trunk, strictly up-to-date, 

SOP ORE GRY ONY 00 cccccces- cecesecccs 7.860 
$2.00 Suit Cases, good catches and lock....... $1.25 










































J @) a Day Buys any Stove 
C or Range in the House 


A four-hole Gas Range, the Fa- 
vorite, best in the world, guar- 
anteed, set up complete in your 
I i o:9 58 Kath ace ps + 


A four-hole Coal Range, set up 
in your house, worth $30.00, 
SE ee ea eS 
200 Wood Heating Stoves.... 


Nickel-trimmed Coal Heaters, 
worth $7.50, for......... 


Full-sized Laundry Stove, for 
coal, worth $5,00, for..... 


. $4.75 








JOc 


$15.00 


$19.95 


. -$3.50 








; “ French China Cups and Saucers, 
Gasoline Stove free tich decorations, worth $2.25, a 
a EN ten 6; Gee. ee a ee $1.35 
Warranted, VASES. 
like cut, One lot of Vases in Treplitz Ware, 
assorted shapes, large size, worth 
$2.98 . 98c, while they last............. 





PICTURES—Almost Cut in Half. 














bas | 50c Pictures cut to 
—— > tA 85c Pictures cut to 
a Sse . $2.00 Pictures cut to 
RE W, $5.00 Pictures cut to 

















$3. 50 Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, neat 
CC Ua 2 5. 55 sgn: hou teepecteaataaplake a Wicd 


One lot of high-grade Chamber Sets, with jar— 
all are slightly imperfect—worth up to 
SS. SO—OREN . . a cs ra ee ee ee eee eee 





Buy Your Garden Hose Now 


While this lot lasts. 
than 500-foot bales. 
factories with a number of broken bales and sections made up for 
samples, which we now offer, as we have no room to store same, 
3, 4 and 5-ply of best grades only, including couplings and best 
rubber washers, ready for attaching to the hydrant; value $5.00 
to $7.00 per section of 50 feet— 


Factories do not sell Garden Hose in less 
Our buyer has found one of the largest 





co $3.98 and $2.98 


Silver-Plated Knives and Forks, 
worth $2.25—this sale......... 








Everybody Buys Go-Carts Here. 


Why! Because each week we have a 
new lot of samples, which we sell 50 per 
cent cheaper than any house in town. The 
layouts for this week are prettier than 
ever and at bargain prices. We have 
them at any price you want to pay, from 


$14.98 to $5.98 








hence Big Reductions on all Fixtures quoted below: 








Solid Brass One-light drop......... 49c 

i TONS... «00s .2 ss ghlire « o's's.8' 25c 

2-light Brass Chandelier, worth $2, 
NS 5 ig Wie lo Sade ORES KE EO OES $1.19 

2-light, worth $3.50, for......... $1.98 

2-light, worth $5.50, for. ....... $3.49 

3-light Gas Chandelier, worth $3.50 
EE OE OLE $1.69 


3-light Chandelier, worth $6.50, for $3.98 


3-light Chandelier, worth $10.00, 
OS ee Meee COP OR icy we gry $6.49 


4-light Chandelier, worth $4.25, for $2.39 
4-light Chandelier, worth $7.00, for $4.49 
4-light Chandelier, worth $15.00, 
Seles ae eudececaa cv eTaR ses ot $10.50 
15 fine Sample Chandeliers, 
HALF PRICE. 


5 gross Gas Globes, worth J5c, for. . .9c 
3 gross assorted Gas Globes, worth 

Us shou ko nel aaied an ke on 19c 
20 designs in fine Globes, worth 60c, 

ee GAN soo seeuentene hs obs 1s 35c 
Welsbach Light, complete, like cut, 

ET GN, 6 60 cas CaS coseaed 49c 
High-grade Gas Mantles,worth 5c, 

GEE. 0 « 0:s's:5 5 5.0 eas 2 for 15c 
A well-known brand high-grade 

Mantle, worth 25c, for.......... 17e 
Hall Light, all brass, worth $2.50, 

Dr. Suns aria seearek Fenire $1.49 














Bc ja 4 
SN eee i 
Gas Fixture Department. \ | 
We are making room for Spring, 1903, Designs, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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WOULD |] BE SHRIVED? 

‘Francois Villon, being about to die, a 
worthy friar would fain have shrived him, 

nd did earnestly exhort that he should 
confess him at this time of those acts of 
his life which he did regret. Villon bade 
him return yet again, that he might have 
time to think of his sins. Upon the 
good father’s return, Villon was dead; but - et 
py his side were the following verses, his 


last, wherein he set forth things which D> 
he did regret. Whereat the friar was sore | an F if . uy) ITE 
grieved, and hid them away among the ) . \| ) \ | . ) 

manuscripts of his abbey, showing them 
to no man; yet they were found in some 


se. The name of the friar, and the 
pa. place where stood the abbey, are “oT SPRINGS. ARK. SAN ANTONIO. 
forgot; but the verses have endured unto 
this day.) 
|. Francois Villon, ta’en at last 

To this rude bed where all must lie, 
Fain would forget the turbid past 

And lay me down in peace, to die. 
“Would I be shrived?” Ah, can I tell? 

My sins but trifles seem to be, \ | sr elec s : i 
Nor worth the dignity of hell; AN Saas ; em : 1 








If not, then ill avails to me 
To name them one and all—and yet— 
There be some things which I regret! 


The sack of abbeys, many a brawl, 
A score of knife-thrusts in the dark, 
Forced oft, by Fate, against the wall, 
And years in donjons, cold and stark— 
These crimes and pains seem far away 
Now that I come at length to die; 
Tis idle for the past to pray, 
(’Tis hopeless for the past to sigh) : 
Theseareatroubled dream—and yet— 
For them I have but scant regret! 








The toil my mother lived to know, 
What years I lay in gyves for debt; 

A pretty song heard long ago: 
Where, I know not; when, I forget; 

The crust I once kept for my own 
(Thoughalltooscant for my poor use), 


The friend I left to die alone, ‘ ; 
(Pardie! the watchman pressed us Again, I rode through Picardy 


. 8 

0 100 LikKe—— P 
close!) What time the vine was in the bud; ; . e | i ‘ 

Trifles against my crimes to set! A little maiden smiled on me, ? i 

Yet these are all which I regret. I might have kissed her, an I would! Cd ing a i 


I’ve known a thousand maidens since, 


(A bishop’s loot, a cask of wine 
Filched from some carbet—a bet—) 
Distracted this wild head of mine. 
A childish fancy this, and yet— 
It is a thing that I regret! 











Captains and cut-throats, not a few, And many have been kind to me— Strong Short Stories of Men and Women 
And maidens fair of many a clime I've never seen one quite so fair Searching, sometimes slashing criticisms of life, 
Have named me friend in the wild past 4S She, that day in Picardy. literature, art, politics, etc. 
When as we wallowed in the slime; Ashes of roses, these, and yet— Exquisite Verse from the pens of the best poets of 
Gamblers and rogues and clever thieves, They are the things which I regret! to-day. 
And unfrocked priests, a sorry crew, f es ho many moods upon a multiplicity of sub- 
(How stubbornly the memory cleaves One perfect lily grew for me, 
To all who have befriended you!) And blossomed on another’s breast ; Sketches from history or biography filled with 
I drain a cup to them—and yet— Others have clasped the little hands human heart-interest. 
"Tis not/for such I feel regret! Whose rosy palms | might have pressed; Comment upon art, the drama, music and aesthetics 
So, as I die, my wasted youth generally. 
My floundered horse, who died for me Mocks my dimeyeand fading breath :— Nate, of travel, gossip of celebrated persons and me 
(N : . Still, I have lived! And having lived places. 
Nor wip npr spar was his, I ween!) That much is mine. I mock 4 death! All these you will find Every Month ‘in i : 


That day the hangman looked to see 
Poor Villon earth and sky between! I should confess, you say? But yet— 
A mongrel cur who shared my lot For life alone I have regret! h \ / ¢ 
Three bitter winters on the Ile: € a ey agazine 
He held the rabble off, God wot, Surw 
Ome-thies Y. pikeatiil tn the deal: O bubbles of the vanished wine 
Twas but an instant. while 1 fled To which my lips were never set! and all treated in styles LIGHT, BRIGHT and 
Down a vile alley, known to me— O lips that dimpled close to mine, RIGHT by the BEST CONTRIBUTORS to 


Back in the tavern he lay dead; Whose ruddy warinth I never met! contemporary literature 
Che gamblers raged—but I went free! Father, but trifles these, and yet— 


Humble, poor brutes at best ; and yet— imped ry — tag — FOR ONE DOLLAR an YEAR 
, — . Swain in the Critic. ’ 


They are the friends whom I regret! 
ak ch hb 





And eke the lilies were a-blow “Miss Olmade appears to be exceed- Send 25 cents for a trial subscription for three months. Ih 
Through all the sunny fields of France, ingly anxious to get married.” | 
I marked one whiter than the snow “Perhaps she fears that if she doesn’t THE Yaere See 






And would have gatheredit,perchance, people will think it’s because she’s old 
Had not some trifle I forget enough to know better.”"—Town Talk. 
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THe AMERICAN Eqypt 
Gates” Tenth Annual Tours to MEX] CO 


Also to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and California. 
Leaving Union Station, St. Louis, 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 18th, 


2) 


The Mirror 








VIA THE 





This is an excellent chance to visit, at comparatively small expense, all principal points of interest in Mexico, as well as 
the Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forests and the most famous Health and Pleasure Resorts of California. 
Full information (including profusely illustrated descriptive matter) as to the expense, 


itinerary, etc, may be had upon application at 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
MM OU UOMO UMMM LULL MAD 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 








GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY, 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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